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1—FIBRES AND THEIR PRODUCTION 
(A)—MINERAL 


“** Fibreglass "’: Production and Use. A. M. Robertson. Chem. & Ind., 1950, 


No. 35, 643-646. An account is given of the history, formation, characteristics, 
and uses of glass fibres. C—1A. 


(B)—ANIMAL 


British Wools. J. H. Shaw. J. Bradford Text. Soc., 1949-50, 23-29. A brief 
description of some of the varieties of British sheep and their wool. Mention is 
made of some of the uses for which the different types are suitable. Other 
sections are devoted to the care of wool, methods of disposal, and wool control. 
Ww—IB. 
(C)—VEGETABLE 
Egyptian Cotton Quality. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 460, 462. Extracts 
from an article in the International Cotton Bulletine dealing with Egyptian 
geotton are presented. A reply is made to a contention that Ashmouni and 


#® Karnak (Egyptian) cottons are difficult to work, and Karnak and Sakel varieties 


are compared. A spinning test report on varieties of Egyptian cottons grown 
in 1949 is summarised (yarn strength, staple length, and hair-weight figures 
are tabulated). C—1C. 


Cotton Fibre Maturity: Modified Testing Technique. F. Carpenter and R. L. 
Lee, junr., Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 614, 616, 618, 620. Cotton fibre maturity 
testing is briefly discussed. A new testing technique is described in which fibre 
samples are taken from a hand-made sliver, treated on a microscope slide with 
caustic soda solution, and examined by means of a microprojector. This pro- 
cedure saves two-thirds of the time required for the usual ‘‘ standard array’”’ 
method and enables more than one person to make observations. The standard 


of accuracy and the repeatability of the method compare favourably with those 
of other methods. c—ICc. 


Sea Island Cottons: Causes of Low Yields in Punjab and Sind. R. H. Dastur. 
Indian Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 3, 121-134 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 
1950, 20, 310). A study is reported of the growth of Gossypium barbadense 
selections in the Punjab and Sind, which shows that the low yields are caused 
by the cotton being unadapted to the climatic conditions. c—I1C. 


Cotton in Tennessee, 1936 through 1948: Varieties and Related Studies. N. 1. 
Hancock. Bull. Tenn. Agric. Exp. Sta., 1949, No. 211, 55 pp. (through Plant 
Breeding Abstr., 1950, 3, 310). Characteristics desirable in cotton varieties for 
Tennessee are discussed and detailed results are presented of varietal per- 
formance tests. An account is included of variations in fibre and boll characters 
and the influence of environmental factors in causing such variation. The 
measurement of fibre properties is discussed with reference to new instruments 
now available. Breeding work in Tennessee is reviewed. c—I1C. 


Cotton Wilt: Influence of Soil Conditions. C. V. Subramanian. Proc. Indian 
Acad. Sci., 1950, B, 31, 67-102 (through Rev. appl. Mycol., 1950, 29, 412). 
Further investigations! have béen carried out in Madras on the behaviour in 
the soil of two strains of Fusarium vasinfectum, the agent of cotton wilt. The 
effects of moisture content of the soil, aeration, stable manure, lime, and some 
salts have been noted. ('J. Textile Institute, 1947, 38, A329.) C—IC. 
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Jute: Study of Three Varieties. T. G. Garrido and R. Bartolome. Philipp. J. 
Agric., 1949, 14, 1-9 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1950, 3, 312). The results 
of trials of Native Red and Native Green, both belonging to Corchorus olitorius, 
and a variety of C. capsularis from India are summarised. The use of the two 
native varieties is recommended until improved strains are developed. C—Ic. 


Californian Acala 4-42 Cotton. C. F. Goldthwait and H. O. Smith. Text. 
World, 1950, 100, September, 127, 310, 312, 314, 316. A new Californian cotton, 
Acala 4-42, is announced. This variety has a high spinning quality and low 
neppiness. Properties of fibre, yarn, and cloth are presented for this cotton. C—1C. 


Control of Boll Weevil and Cotton Aphid in Arkansas. D. Isely. Arkansas 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull., 1950, No. 496, 42 pp. (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 
44. 7478"). The history of occurrence in Arkansas, life histories, distribution, 
seasonal abundance, etc., of the boll weevil and cotton aphid are discussed. Cal- 
cium arsenate, toxaphene, and 3-5-4 mixture (3 per cent. benzene hexachloride, 5 
per cent. DDT, 40 per cent. sulphur) are recommended for the control of these 
insects. c—1c. 
Cotton Experiments in Mozambique. (‘‘A Experimentacio Algodoeira em 
Mogambique.’’) L. S. de Ega. Mogambique, 1947, 38 pp. (through Plant Breed- 
ing Abstr., 1950, 20, 309). Data are given on the yield and fibre quality of ten 
cotton lines under trial in the Buzi region of Mocambique. C—IC, 


Cotton Growing in Hungary. (‘‘ Gyapottermesztés Magyarorszagon.’”’) E. 
Obermayer. Agrdrtudomdny, 1949, 85-89 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1950, 
20, 308). In experiments at the Plant Breeding Institute, Szeged, Upland 
varieties with a shorter growing period than those previously tested have given 


satisfactory yields, the young plants being raised in a warm bed. Fibre properties 
were satisfactory. Cc— 


Pink Bollworm in Mozambique: Cotton-seed Disinfection as a Supplementary 
Control Measure. J. E. Baptista. J. Entomol. Soc. S. Africa, 1946, 9, 111-114 
(through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7478"). Infestation of seeds from ginned 
cotton seed by pink bollworm (Platyedra gossypiella) was so low (0-4 per cent.) 
in Mozambique that disinfection of the ginned seed was considered unnecessary 
if the seed is sent to regions already infested. c—ICc. 


Bast Fibre: Retting. (‘‘ Die Aufschliessen von Bastfasern.’’) F. Tobler. 
Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5. 315-318. A survey of biochemical, chemical and mechanical 
processes used in isolating bast fibres from the parent stem. c—Ic. 


(D)—ARTIFICIAL 


Viscose Rayon Manufacture: Recovery of Spin Bath Acid. Anon. Indusir. 
Chem., 1950, 26, 355-358. An illustrated description is given of the plant 
installed by Courtaulds Ltd. for the recovery of sulphuric acid from the acid bath 
in which viscose rayon is formed. The solution from the bath is concentrated, 
sodium sulphate removed by vacuum crystallisation, and the residual sulphuric 
acid returned to the bath (after being made up to the correct strength by addition 
of concentrated acid). Cc— 


Viscose and Cellulose Acetate from Pulps of Indigenous Cellulosic Materials. 
M. G. Karnik and D. L. Sen. j. sci. industr. Res. India, 1950, 9B, 201-207. 
Laboratory-scale investigations have been carried out in India on the preparation 
of viscose and cellulose acetate from the pulps of such indigenous cellulosic 
materials as bamboo, reeds, and bagasse. Results are presented in table form 
giving details of (1) preparation of pulp, (2) preparation of viscose, (3) analysis 
of viscose, (4) changes in viscosity of viscose during ripening, (5) preparation of 
primary acetates, and (6) hydrolysis of primary acetates. These results indicate 
that after a preliminary treatment with caustic soda, pulps from bamboos, 
reeds, and bagasse are suitable for use in the rayon industry. Cc—I1D. 


Viscose Rayon: Physical Properties of Skin and Core. P. H. Hermans. 
Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 553-569. The nature of the radial structural gradient 
existing in viscose rayon filaments has been investigated. The technique 
employed consisted of the conversion of the outer layer of the filaments into 
cellulose triacetate by topochemical acetylation in an indifferent solvent, followed 
by removal of the acetylated layer by dissolution in a solvent for triacetate. 
By making the acetylated layer thicker and thicker, or by repeating the opera- 
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tion, a progressive peeling off of the filament was effected. The method is due 
to Eléd'. The course of the acetylation and peeling-off was followed by dyeing 
tests on cross sections, relevant micrographs are reproduced. The following 
physical properties of the fibres were determined: refractive index, birefrin- 
gence, density, swelling power, and mechanical properties. Orientation and 
crystallinity as deduced from X-ray exposures were also investigated. It is shown 
that in cuprammonium filaments the effect is reversed, i.e., the degree of 
orientation increases towards the core. ('J. Textile Institute, 1948, 39. 4539) 


Rayon and Synthetic Fibres: Developments. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 
1950, 24, 1230-1239 (4 pp.). Developments dealt with include protein rayon 
from regenerated wool (/. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A1og), improved protein 
Tayons, measurement of density of textile fibres (J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, 
A203), German test for identifying vat dyes, vat dyeing cellulose acetate rayon 
with saponification, improving the fastness properties of dyed Vinyon-N, and 
new vinyl polymers. Cc—I1D. 
Synthetic Fibres: Composition and Properties. (‘‘ Synthetische Fasern.’’) 
Anon. Schweiz. V. F. Fachorgan f. Textilver., 1950, 5. 157-170. After classifying 
fibres into natural, regénerated, and truly synthetic groups, comparison is made 
of some of their physical and mechanical properties. A few of the more important 
synthetic fibres are then discussed in somewhat greater detail and include: 
nylon, Perlon U, Vinyon, Vinyon N, Orlon, Terylene, Vicara, and Saran. The 
chemical reactions involved in each case are shown and summaries of their 
physical, chemical, and mechanical properties are given. C—ID. 


Alginate Fibres: Constitution, Manufacture and Applications. (‘‘(Calcium-) 
Alginatkunstseide.’’) P.-A. Koch. Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 323-325. This report 
gives concise information on the development of alginate fibres, the raw materials, 
manufacturing process, chemical constitution and chemical, physical and 
mechanical properties. [44 references. ] 


Zein Fibre: Vicara”’; Vicara—Chemische Eiweissfaser.’’) P.-A. Koch. 
Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 278-280. Details are summarised of the manufacture, 
chemical constitution, and physical, chemical and mechanical properties of 
‘* Vicara ’’, a zein fibre produced by the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation. 
The fibre is particularly suited to admixture with cotton, rayon and nylon and 
can be spun on cotton spinning machinery. C—I1D. 


PATENTS 
Regenerated Protein Tow: Continuous Insolubilisation. R. Campbell, W. E. 
Tetlow, R. H. K. Thomson, and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. B.P.637,025 : 
Appl. 6/10/1947; Filing 26/5/1948; Publ. 10/5/1950. In a method for the 
insolubilisation of a travelling tow of regenerated protein (e.g., peanut globulin 
or casein), the tow is advanced through two tubular passages (e.g., helical 
coils) by means of turbulent streams of formaldehyde solution. The first solution 
contains sodium or magnesium sulphate and is saturated with salt; its pH is 4 to6 
and temperature about 70°C. The second solution is strongly acidified with 
sulphuric acid and is saturated with sodium or magnesium sulphate; its tempera- 
ture is about 95° C. A diagram of the apparatus is shown, “ 
Plastic-coated Cellulose Fibres and Felts: Production. American Cyanamid 
Co. B.P.637,227: Appl. and filing 9/5/1946; Publ. 17/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 
13/7/1945. The invention relates to a method for coating cellulose fibres with 
a composition containing a wax, a bitumen, a gum, a resin, an elastomer or a 
thermo-setting synthetic resin, the coated fibre being suitable for conversion into 
felt, paper, or moulded articles. The fibre is suspended in water, a deflocculated 
dispersion (A) of the coating composition is added, and flocculation is then 
effected by the addition of a colloidal dispersion (B) of cationic melamine- 
aldehyde resin. Alternatively, (B) is added before (A) to the fibre suspension. 


Glass Fibre: Production. Soc. anon. des Manufactures des Glaces et Produits 
Chimiques. de Saint-Gobain, Chauny & Cirey. B.P.637,420: Appl. and filing 
31/12/1947; Publ. 17/5/1950; French appl. 4/6/1946. In a process for making 
glass fibre by feeding a glass rod to the blast escaping from a combustion cham- 
ber, the air supply is pre-heated by circulation in passages provided in a double 
wall of the combustion chamber where cooling is advantageous. 
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Synthetic Linear Hydroxylated Polymer Fibre: Treatment to Secure 
Insensitivity to Water. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. B.P.637,867: Appl. 
and filing 21/3/1947; Publ. 31/3/1950; U.S.A. appl. 22/3/1946. The sensitivity 
towards water (including solubility) of synthetic linear hydroxylated polymers 
(e.g., hydrolysed vinyl ester / ethylene or vinyl ester / vinyl fluoride interpolymers) 
is overcome by drawing the filaments in a medium at 200-250° C., heating the 
relaxed orientated filaments until their length is diminished by 8-40 per cent., 
preferably swelling the shrunk filaments without further shrinkage in an aqueous 
medium, and then applying an insolubilising agent (e.g., formaldehyde) that 
will combine with the hydroxyl groups. Cc. 
Multi-chain Polyamide Resins and Filaments: Production. Wingfoot Cor- 
poration. B.P.637,926: Appl. and filing 10/1/1947; Publ. 31/5/1950; U.S.A. 
appl. 5/6/1946. The claims are for the production of a series of multi-chain 
polyamide amide resins, capable of filament formation by cold drawing, by the 
condensation of a polymeric carboxylic acid (or its alkyl ester, amide, anhydride, 
or chloride) with an excess of an amino-acid. For example, e-caprolactam (500- 
20,000 mols.) is heated with polyacrylic acid (1 mol.). 


2—CONVERSION OF FIBRES INTO FINISHED YARNS 


(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 

Winding on Speed Frames. Anon. Text Wkly., 1950, 46, 612. Some hints are 
given on how to obtain perfectly wound bobbins on speed frames. The impor- 
tance of the rack or rachet wheel is emphasised. C—2A. 


Grinding Cotton Cards. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 155, 156. 
Some observations and hints on the grinding of cards are presented. C—2A. 


Modern Garnetting Plant for Waste Nylon. J. H. Senior. Rayon Synth. Text., 
1950, 31, September, 100-101. A brief illustrated description is given of a modern 
garnetting plant specially designed for the processing of waste nylon. C—2A. 


Multiple Drawing: Effect on Yarn Properties. H. Loveless. Text. World, 
1950, 100, August, 110-111. An Acala cotton sliver has been repeatedly (up to 
33 times) processed in a Whitin 4-roller drawing frame (draft of six), and the 
effect on yarn properties determined. Multiple drawing increases neps, strength, 
and uniformity, while extensibility is decreased and the yarns suffer in appear- 
ance. C—2A. 


Rayon Staple Processing. R. H. Pharr. Text. World, 1950, 100, August, 114-115. 
Six hints on the processing of staple rayon are presented, covering bales, opening, 
pickers, cards, drawing, and fly frames. C—2A. 


Nylon Staple: Processing. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 
124-126, 229. An illustrated account is given of the procedures employed in an 
American mill for the processing on the worsted system of nylon staple fibre, 
from opening and “‘ picking ’’ to weaving. C—2A. 
Universal Fibre Processing Systems. A. Boylston. Rayon syn. Text., 1950, 
31, August, 22-24. The question of the realisation of preparatory machinery 
which would handle all types of fibres (natural and synthetic) is discussed. Pro- 
gress to this end that has been made so far is indicated. C—2A. 


Wool/Rayon Staple Fibre Blends: Processing. H. Ashton. Text. Merc., 
1950, 123, 839-849 (6 pp.). Experiments have been carried out on the processing 
of blends of wool and viscose rayon staple both on the worsted and woollen 
systems. Modified viscose (‘‘ Rayolanda ’’), spun dyed viscose, cellulose acetate, 
and nylon have also been used in the blends. Results are presented and discussed. 
Recommendations are made in respect of the opening and blending, lubrication, 
carding, and spinning of blends. Common faults encountered in the carding of 
staple fibre-wool blends are mentioned. C—2A. 


Fibres: Artificial Crimping. (‘‘ Paradoxes Result from Artificial Crimping of 
Fibers."’) J. H. Pfau. Amer. Wool & Cotton Rep., 1950, 64, No. 43, 43-44- 
In discussing the Textralising process for crimping fibres (see ]. Textile Institute, 
1950, 41, Aqg1, A464) the author mentions the relatively sharp angular bends 
produced and the principle of crimping. It is claimed that increase in fibre ten- 
sile strength can be obtained by treating at pH 5 to 6 for 4 to 2 minutes after 
crimping. W—2A. 
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Lubricants: Water-soluble Synthetic Lubricants for Textiles. Amer. Wool & 
Cotton Rep., 1951, 65, No. 1, 15-16. A description of Ucon synthetic lubricants, 
which are said to lack rancidity and to be chemically stable, non-staining, non- 
corrosive, and non-toxic. Also listed are several other properties, which make 
these lubricants of special value in the subsequent scouring process. Woollens 
and worsteds require different lubricants. W—2A. 


Woollen Carding: Developments. Carding Specialists Co. Ltd. Text. Rec., 1951, 
68, No. 814, 109-110. A general description of the ** Varga ” breast, which can 
be incorporated in the English type of scribbler card, reducing its length to a 
fraction of the normal size. Among several advantages claimed are adaptability 
to any type and condition of material, and the ease with which the speed of the 
various rollers can be regulated. W—2A. 


Fettling in Woollen Carding. Fibres, 1951, 12, 11-12. A general description of 
fettling with suggestions for reducing fettling time (efficient willeying, sufficient 
workpeople, correct settings and speeds). Greater regularity of condensed slub- 
bing can be obtained if only part of a machine is fettled at a time. It takes 
longer to fill normal card clothing than felt based clothing. Both manual and 
automatic fettling are described, but the former is considered preferable. W—2A. 


Woollen Cards: Maintenance. W. J. Crofts. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, No. 12, 
92-94, 118; 1951, 115, No. 1, 131, 133, 135. Some general observations and sug- 
gestions relating to efficient and economical maintenance. The subjects discussed 
include the condition of the wire, the practice of applying used worker wire to 
strippers, installation of a whole new set of tapes in preference to replacement of 
individual tapes, use of belts of sufficient width and thickness to provide surplus 
traction for the drivers, grinding of the wire, card settings, stripping and lubrica- 
tion. Periodic surveys to determine the condition of the clothing, belting, rub 
aprons and tapes are recommended, and records should be made of these and all 
replacements. W—2A. 


Carding: Altering Counts. (‘‘ Adjustment of Pinions and Change-Wheels.’’) 
Wool Rec., 1950, 78, 1995, 1997,.1999. A review of the subject in connection with 
various types of intermediate feed includes some worked examples of gear changes 
necessary to alter slubbing courts. Changes necessary for double doffer con- 
densers are also indicated. W—2A. 


Carding: Problems in connection with the Woollen Finisher Card. (‘‘ Probleme 
an der Streichgarnspinnkrempel.’’) G. Thieme. Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 
739-740. Some causes of the production of irregular slubbing by the woollen 
finisher card are discussed. W—2A. 


(B)—SPINNING AND DOUBLING 

Ambler Super-draft Spinning System. D.M. Hannah. Text. Merc., 1950, 
123, 389, 390, 392. Some aspects of the Ambler ‘‘ Superdraft ’’ system of spinning 
are discussed. These include a brief description of the system, the degree of 
drafting, control of the fibre, tensioning, the drafting rollers (which are of very 
small diameter), and advantages. Although developed for worsted spinning, the 
system has great possibilities for the spinning of cotton, rayon staple, and nylon 
fibres. (See also J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A284.) C—2B. 


Fly Frame Stop Motion. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 107. A 
simple mechanism that stops the fly frame if the builder motion fails to reverse 
itself, is described. A photograph of the arrangement is shown. C—2B. 


Fly-proof Sleeves for Spindle Rail Lifter Rods. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 
114, August, 159. Cloth sleeves placed over spindle rail lifter rods of spinning 
frames prevent loose fibres from entering bushings and thus eliminate the jam- 
ming of the rods due to the build-up of fly. C—2B. 


Cotton: Prediction of Spinning Value from Chief Fibre Properties. H. Narkal 
and D. L. Sen. Indian Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 3, 144-160 (through Plant 
Breeding Abstr., 1950, 20, 310). An account is given of an investigation of the 
relationships between spinning value and fibre characters in numerous samples 
of cottons belonging to different botanical species. In predicting spinning value, 
fibre length is important in all groups studied and fibre weight per inch is 
significant in all except Gossypium hirsutum, whilst fibre length irregularity is 
significant only in G. hirsutum, c— 
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Nylon Yarns and Fabrics: Processing. F. Millard. J. Textile Institute, 1950, 
41, P643-649. The author deals briefly, from a practical point of view, with 
twisting, weft- and warp-yarn preparation, special yarn manufacture, weaving, 
and after-processing of nylon fabrics. c 
Spinning Topics: Discussion. Georgia Textile Operating Executives. Text. 
World, 1950, 100, August, 123, 186-196 (7 pp.). A report is given of a discussion 
on various aspects of spinning, viz., (1) spinning tape life, (2) nylon saddles, 
(3) automatic cleaners, (4) non-sloughing cams, (5) spindle vibration, (6) fuzzy 
yarn, (7) yarn sloughing, (8) starting new rings, (9) plush-covered scavenger 
rollers, (10) cleaning Foster winders, (11) winder speed, and (12) spooler knotters. 
All-Purpose Uptwisting Machine. S. and E. Scragg Ltd. Brit. Rayon & Silk 
J., 1950, 27, September, 76-77. After a brief survey of current trends in the 
design of uptwisters, a few details are given of a new all-purpose uptwisting 
machine. This machine has two decks each with individual motor drive, and 
features interchangeable spindle blades for heavy or light package work. Photo- 


graphs are shown. C—2B. 
Ambler Super-draft System. Anon. Text. World, 1950, 190, August, 122, 196, 
198, 200. See J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A284. C—2B. 


Cotton Waste: Research Opportunities. G. H. Dockray, B. Meadows and L. 
Smith. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 128-131. A brief summary is 
given of an extensive report! on waste in the cotton industry, and a section 
dealing with opportunities for research on cotton waste is presented in full. (Text. 
Res. J., 1950, 20, 684-718.) C—2B. 
Cotton Waste Spinning. Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd. Platt’s Bull., 1950, 7, 81-83; 
Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1274, 1276; Text. Merc., 1950, 123, No. 3218, 935, 937- 
Two small waste spinning installations are briefly described, one a modified 
cotton system and the other a condenser system. These systems have been 
designed for easy adoption by spinners who wish to utilize their own waste. 
Layout diagrams are given. C—2B. 


Mechanization of Cotton Spinning: Historical Survey. G. Dakin. Fibres, 
1950, 11, 289-294. A brief account is given of the early developments in the 
mechanization of spinning and carding. Illustrations of the early machines are 
shown. C—2B. 


Rayon Staple Spinning: Package Formation. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 
1186, 1188. The build of ring bobbins is briefly considered with respect to the 
effects of modern high speed ‘‘ overend’’ winding frames. C—2B 


Self-Powered Spindle Oiling Machine. Brown Dynalube Co. Text. World, 
1950, 100, September, 140. A self-contained, battery-operated electric spindle 
oiling machine is announced. The operator sits on a seat on the machine and 
propels himself along the frame. C—2B. 


Spinning Mills: Efficiency. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1320, 1322, 1324. 
A report is presented in which members of the Anglo-American Council spinning 
productivity team discuss the implementation of their findings from the American 
spinning industry. C—2B. 
Spinning Regulator Mechanism. (‘‘Die Kinematik des Spinnreglers.’’) 
W. E. Baltz. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 560-563. The component move- 
ments of the spinning regulator are described and their relationships to the 
mechanisms on the ring-spinning frame, which the regulator controls, are dis- 
cussed. Cone winding is dealt with in some detail. C—2B 


Traveller Drag: Effect of Bobbin Size. E. H. Helliwell. Text. World, 1950, 
100, September, 135, 308, 310. It is pointed out that by increasing the angle of 
pull the drag of the traveller against the ring, and hence yarn breakages, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of a new ‘‘ doff’’, cam be reduced. This can be effected 
by using bobbins of slightiy larger diameter than usually employed. A simple 
method of measuring the angle of pull is given. C—2B. 


United States Fibre-converting Plant. L. Thomason. Text. World, 1950, 100, 
September, 106-111. An illustrated account is given of the processes employed in 
an American spinning mill. This ‘‘fibre-converting’’ plant can deal with practically 
any fibre or blend up to a staple length of 44 inches. The Bird! universal drafting 
system is employed. ('J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A515.) C—2B. 
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Draft in Woollen Spinning. (‘Some Factors which Influence Results.’’) 
Wool Rec., 1951, 79, 100. The drafting of re-manufactured materials, mungo 
and angola blends, and rayon and wool/rayon blends are briefly described. Other 
subjects mentioned are the Peralta, artificial humidification and anti-lubricants. 

W—2B. 
Spinning: Novel Yarns for Hand-knitwear. (‘‘ Details of Popular Types.’’) 
Wool Rec., 1950, 78, 2073-2074. Methods for producing gimp, snarl, knop and 
boucle yarns, including those with worsted, woollen, Fibro, and rayon com- 
ponents are discussed. Details are given of twisting operations, and production 
details for some examples of these different types of yarn are included. 

W—2B. 
(C)—SUBSEQUENT PROCESSES 
Muschamp Autoquill Winder. Muschamp Taylor Ltd. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 
874, 876. A few details (with illustration) are given of the new Muschamp Auto- 
quill Winder. 
Heavy Duty Winding: Two New Machines. Foster Machine Co. Text. Merc., 
1950, 123, 477- Brief details are given of two new heavy duty winders, the Foster 
Model 78 (illustrated) and the Foster Tensiomatic spindle-driven constant- 
speed winder. The model 78 winder produces cone or tube packages of nylon, 
rayon tyre cords, carpet yarns, coarse cotton or wool yarns with a traverse of 
6 in. to 10 in. It has five spindle units, individually driven by electric motors. 
The constant-speed winder is driven by a torque motor, the voltage of which 
determines the tension of the yarn. The voltage may be varied through a variable 
transformer to give the required tension. The speed of the machine is controlled 
by the yarn itself. The winder has a 6 in. traverse. C—2C. 


Processing of Nylon. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 853, 854, 856, 859. Tech- 
nical information is given on the processing of nylon. This article, the first of a 
series based on the Nylon Technical Service Manual, deals with (1) throwing or 
twisting, (2) winding or redrawing, (3) throwing stocking yarns, (4) twist-setting, 
and (5) coning gummed stocking yarn. (To be continued.) C—2Cc. 
Nylon Yarn: Treatment. (‘‘ Pre-knitting treatment of monofilament Yarn.’’) 
A. J. Hall. Hosiery Times, 1951, 58, (686), 52-4. A report of papers given to 
Hinckley Textile Society. It deals with current practice in the winding, twisting, 
and gumming of monofilament nylon yarn. H—2c. 


PATENTS 
Spun Light Metal Bobbin. H. Johnson and W. Frost. B.P.637,246; Appl. and 
filing 20/5/1948; Publ. 17/5/1950. The invention relates to a metal bobbin that 
is spun out of aluminium or aluminium alloy with the end flanges integral with 
the barrel. This piece is secured to the spindle tube by means of hub discs, one 
of which is pressed out to provide a boss around which the free end of yarn is 
secured. 


Twine-reinforced High-drafting Aprons. Armstrong Cork Co. B.P.637,254; 
Appl. and filing 17/7/1947; Publ. 17/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 31/7/1941. The 
invention covers a high-draft apron that comprises (1) an inner tubular wear- 
resistant body, preferably formed of a single length of twine wound into a helix 
with the angle of inclination of the windings as near as possible to go° with 
respect to the axis, (2) a reinforcement layer formed of a plurality of helices of 
twine, and (3) an outer facing of a synthetic rubber composition. The windings 
and coating may be performed on a mandrel. Various aspects of the invention 
are set out in 21 claims. 


Fly Frame Stop Motion. Le Blan et Cie. and M. Carrette. B.P.637,520: Appl. 
and filing 26/2/1947; Publ. 24/5/1950; French appl. 23/4/1946 and 29/7/1946. 
A device for stopping a fly frame if the supplied sliver breaks comprises a 
movable perforated partition in a fluid (e.g., air) stream which becomes clogged 
by any broken sliver and means actuated by the consequent variation in pressure 
to operate an electric switch for stopping the machine and also a signal. 


Yarn Furnishing Mechanism. Specialities Development Corporation. B.P. 
637,529: Appl. and filing 9/7/1947; Publ. 24/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 6/9/1946. 
Mechanism for feeding yarn to a winding or knitting machine comprises (1) a 
pair of rollers, one hard-surfaced and the other having a resilient cover, and one 
driving the other, (2) a pivotally mounted arm supporting one of the rollers, 
(3) spring means engaging the arm to maintain the rollers in contact, and (4) a 
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pivoted lever having a portion that can engage the arm so as to keep the rollers 
apart. The arm (2) may have a cam surface and the lever (4) may have a pin to 
follow the cam. 


Double-twist Spindle. G. W. R. Fane. B.P.637,557: Appl. 7/11/1947; Filing 
28/10/1948; Publ. 24/5/1950. The claim is for a double-twist spindle that 
comprises a one-piece shank or spindle proper having its upper end bored out to 
receive the thread, a lower portion formed with a seat for a ball or roller bearing, 
and a hollow middle portion of larger diameter formed with two diametrically- 
opposite slots or openings for the outward passage of the thread and having a 
curved or tapered interior at the end that connects with the bore of the spindle. 

The invention also claims the method by which the spindle proper is forged from 
steel tube, the end portions being swaged down to reduce diameters. C: 


Lap-resistant Synthetic Rubber Drafting Roller Covers. Armstrong Cork Co. 
(1) B.P.637,574: U.S.A. appl. 14/3/1944 and 30/6/1944. (2) B.P.637,575; 
U.S.A. appl. 11/12/1945. (3) B.P.637,576; U.S.A. appl. 30/6/1944. (4) B.P. 
637,577; U.S.A. appl. 27/2/1946. British appl. and filing date for all, 28/8/1946; 
Publ. 24/5/1950. These inventions are based on the discovery that if certain 
ionizable materials or electrolytes are incorporated in certain synthetic rubbers, 
drafting roller coverings made from the materials do not tend to “‘lap up”’ 
(1) The electrolytes claimed are calcium nitrate, aluminium sulphate, sodium 
carbonate, and phosphoric acid. Fourteen recipes are given. (2) The claims 
cover the use of potassium and sodium alums, ferric sulphate, and K and Na 
ferric sulphates; three recipes are given. (3) The agent used is a product of the 
digestion in aqueous dispersion of an animal protein and an ionizable compound 
that combines with it, e.g., calcium nitrate or phosphoric acid. Twenty recipes 
are given. (4) The agents claimed are products of the digestion of animal or 
vegetable proteins with ammonia, various salts, or organic acids (e.g., acetic, 
citric, tartaric, lactic, and maleic). The electrokinetic theory of the invention 
is discussed in the specifications with references to published work. C. 


Synthetic Yarn Stretching Apparatus. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
B.P.637,593: Appl. and filing 15/5/1947; Publ. 24/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 
25/5/1946. The invention relates to apparatus for the heating and stretching 
of synthetic yarn, particularly of polyacrylonitrile, with the minimum of 
mechanical damage. It embodies a series of rollers, one or more of which is 
heated, so disposed as to feed yarns, without slip, under a low and closely con- 
trolled tension, to stretching rollers, thence to cold rollers where some shrinkage 
occurs, and finally to a winding or twisting device. A particular example refers 
to a stretch of goo per cent. é 


Ring Spinning or Doubling Frame Localised Yarn Conditioning Device. G. H. 
Thompson. B.P.637,678: Appl. 2/9/1947; Filing 27/8/1948; Publ. 24/5/1950. 
A ring spinning or wet doubling frame is fitted in the vicinity of the running 
yarn with pipes or other conduits that are supplied with a stream of a cooling 
or refrigerating medium. The local cooling of the air causes moisture to condense 
on the yarn and trouble due to static electrification is overcome. c. 


Gyratory High-speed Spinning Spindle. J. Montané. B.P.637,788: Appl. and 
filing 20/6/1946; Publ. 24/5/1950; Brazilian appl. 23/7/1945. The claims are 
for a high-speed, steady spindle that is supported at both ends, the upper support 
allowing gyratory motion. The assembly comprises a cylindrical box-like base 
part separated by a pulley from a flanged sleeve; an upper portion formed by a 
cylindrical head having a frusto-conical cup-like downward extension; and a 
central tubular main portion rigidly fastened at the inner surface of its lower 
end to the outer surface of the flanged sleeve, and at its other end to the outer 
surface of the cup-like extension, a ball bearing for the spindle housed in the 
box-like base part, a hollow stationary. shaft centrally arranged in the spindle 
(for supporting and guiding both ends), a cup-shaped bearing fixed in the upper 
end of the shaft, and a rotatable supporting element centrally arranged in the 
cylindrical head and journalled in the cup-shaped bearing. Cc. 


Carding Engine Suction Cage Doffing Device. F. Chadwick. B.P.637,870: 
Appl. 5/4/1947 and 10/10/1947; Filing 26/2/1948; Publ. 31/5/1950. To 
reduce the amount of dust that may enter the atmosphere of a cardroom, it is 
ye to interpose between the vibrating doffing comb and the sliver cans 
(1) a guide plate with orifice to consolidate the doffed web into a band a few 
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inches wide, (2) a pair of feed rollers, and (3) a pair of suction cages, with suitable 
dampers. C. 


Spindle Brake Mechanism. Marquette Metal Products Co. B.P.637,922: Appl. 
and filing 4/4/1946; Publ. 31/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 18/4/1945. The claim is 
for mechanism for braking a spinning or twisting spindle in which the braking 
force is evenly distributed over the entire brake shoe area and rapid application 
and release of the brake are secured. Two brake shoes are provided that engage 
an internal surface of the spindle whorl. Cc. 


Spindle Bolster Case. Marquette Metal Products Co. (assignees of H. Gleitz, 
C. E. Miller, and P. I. Thyreen). B.P.637,991: Appl. and filing 4/4/1946; 
Publ. 31/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 18/4/1945. The object of the invention is to 
fabricate the tubular metal body of a spindle bolster case and its supporting 
flange as separate parts by stamping and die-forging, with appropriate chamfers, 
from metal bar, and to join them by brazing in a non-oxidising atmosphere with 
a high-melting brazing metal. 


Bobbin Holder. R. M. Blais (to Saco-Lowell Shops). U.S.P.2,527,391 of 
24/10/1950. The bobbin holder is suitable for creeling full bobbins behind a 
drawing or similar frame. It consists essentially of a magnet mounted on a ball 
race. The bobbins have a soft iron washer on top which is attracted by the 
magnet. It is easy for the operator to detach the bobbin from the magnet when 
necessary. 


3—CONVERSION OF YARNS INTO FABRICS 
(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 


“ Arunconer ”’ High-speed Cone Winder. Arundel, Coulthard and Co. Ltd. 
Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 998. The new ‘ ‘ Arunconer ”” high speed cone winder 
is announced. Packages up to 10 in. diameter at the base and possessing all the 
features essential for yarn which has to be wound off endways, are produced. The 
machine is fitted with ball bearings and has a separate motor for each side of the 
frame. Other features include stop motion, spinning disc tension device, and 
self-threading of the yarn. C—3A. 


Automatic Reaching-in. Fibres, 1951, 12, 61-62; Text. Mfr, 1951, 77, 72-73: 
Text. Merc., 1951, 124, 147, 194; Text. Rec., 1951, 68, No. 815, 110; Text. Wkly, 
1951, 47, 328, 330. The Wool Industries Research Association’s reaching-in 
machine (/. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A116) has been installed at a Lancashire 
cotton mill. The thread selector mechanism is described, its speed being that of 
the operative. The warp passes between two rotating brushes, thus maintaining 
equal tension on ends presented to the selector mechanism. W—3A. 


(B)—S1zING 


Progress in Sizing: Use of ‘“‘ Enzetex W40”. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 
624. The use of ‘‘ Enzetex W4o’’, a soluble farina starch, for warp sizing is 
briefly discussed. An old method of sizing cotton yarns is compared with this 
simple quick procedure. C—3B. 


Starch Handling Equipment. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 
105-106. A system is described in which starch is conveyed from a storage bin 
to a hopper from which predetermined amounts are automatically weighed out 
into the size cooking kettles. An automatic water meter is also provided to dis- 
charge the required volume of water to the kettles. The method is illustrated by 
diagrams. C—3B. 
**Orthocryl’’: New Size for Nylon. American Aniline and Extract Co. 
Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 119-120. A new size for nylon, 
known as ‘ Orthocryl ”’ , is announced. This product has a remarkable adhesion 
to nylon, such that shedding of size at the loom or knitting machine is eliminated. 
Because of its acidic nature (pH 2-1), Orthocryl is at present limited to dry- 
processing operations. C—3B. 


Soluble Starch Size. V.M. Rybakova. Tekstil. Prom., 1950, 10,. January, 
27-28 (through J. Soc. Dyers Col., 1950, 66, 457). A weaver’s size, which has very 
satisfactory stability, adhesion, and viscosity, may be prepared by the action of 
chloramine-T on starch. The breakdown of starch by chloramine-T has been 
studied by experiments in which the concentration of chloramine, the time and 
temperature of reaction, and the pH of the medium were varied. Measurements 
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were made of the extensibility and tensile and abrasion properties of cotton 
yarns sized with chloramine-solubilised starch. Some account is given of results 
obtained in U.S.S.R. weaving practice with this size. C—3B. 


Sizing and Weaving: U.S. Practices. Alabama Textile Operating Executives. 
Text. World, 1950, 100, August, 129, 206-214 (6 pp.). A summarised report is 
given of a discussion on sizing! and weaving held by the Alabama Textile 
Operating Executives. (See also J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A548.) C—3B. 


Rayon Staple Spun Yarns: Sizing. FF. G. La Piana. Text. Merc., 1950, 
123, 636, 639. A summary is given of the report of investigations carried out 
in America on the sizing of rayon staple yarns. The information presented deals 
with the effect of the viscosity of the size, the stretch to which yarn is subjected 
during sizing, and the preparation of the size. C—3B. 


Brush Attachment for Sizing Machines. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, 
August, 157, 158. A bristle roller is fixed between the size box and the large 
cylinder so that the wet sized warp sheet passes over it. This arrangement lays 
the fibres parailel with the body of the thread producing a smoother yarn. It 
is claimed that shedding at the loom is reduced by as much as 75 per cent., and 
the reduction of tangles or other drawbacks enables an operator to run at least 
25 per cent. more looms. C—3B. 


(C)—WEAVING 


Heald Repair Method. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 504, 508. A new method 
of repairing individual metal healds when they break during weaving has been 
patented. New lock-on heads made of special nickel silver wire are employed. 
When a heald breaks the new head is fixed to the broken portion (by means of a 
pair of pliers) without the removal of the heald and the consequent breaking of 
the warp thread. C—3C. 


Jacquard Shedding Motion. (‘‘ The Influence of Shedding.’’) Anon. Tert. 
Wkly, 1950, 46, 820, 822; 888, 890. Continuing previous articles' on the develop- 
ment of loom shedding mechanisms, the jacquard machine is considered. The 
historical development is outlined and the construction and mechanism of 
jacquards are briefly considered. Two jacquard mechanisms by Hardaker and by 
Dracup are illustrated. ('/. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A549.) C--3C. 


Development of Shedding Mechanisms. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 626, 
628. Continuing a previous article’ on the development of loom shedding 
mechanisms, more modern advances in dobby design are demonstrated by a 
consideration of the ‘‘ Amor’’ and ‘‘ Knowles ’’ dobbies. The Hattersley dobby 
is also mentioned. (‘Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 480 (August 25th.)) C—3C. 


Weaving Practices in Alabama Mills. Alabama Textile Operating Executives. 
Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 113, 116-117). This report of a discussion on 
weaving practices held by the Alabama Textile Operating Executives deals with 
overhead cleaning, loom cleaning, supply costs on high-speed looms, quality 
control, new loom drives, and causes of warp-way streaks. Cc—3c. 


Warp: Tension of Threads in the Loom. (‘‘ Mesure de la Tension des Fils 
de Chaine sur Métier a Tisser.’’) J. Henno and R. Jouhet. Bull. Inst. text. 
France, 1950, No. 20, 35-7. A simple device is described for determining the 
tension of a warp thread in the loom. A section of the yarn is isolated by 
securing at two ends of a U-shaped clamp. Suitable manipulation of one of the 
clamp arms enables the tension to be measured by means of a pendulum dynamo- 
meter. Cc—3c. 


Handlooms and Power Looms in India: Comparison. V. G. R. Ayyar. 
Indian Text. J., 1950, 60, 854-856. The nature of the competition between 
hand-looms and power looms is examined from the aspects of production, exports, 
and costs. c— 


New Weft Fork Motion. M. A. Blomfield. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1135, 
1138. A detailed technical description is given of a new, patented weft fork 


motion. The motion is particularly appropriate for weaving rayon on narrow 
Lancashire looms. c— 


Zip Fastener Tapes. A. Thompson. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1950, 27, September, 
64-65. Some further examples of zip fastener tape constructions are described. 
(For previous article see J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, A234.) C—3C. 
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Warp Tapestry Fabrics: Construction. J. Cowburn. Text. Mfr., 1950, 76, 
372-374. Some “‘ four-warp, three-weft’’ tapestry weaves are described and 
several construction diagrams are shown. (See also J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, 
C—3C. 
Cross Border Dobbies. (‘‘ Negative Dobby Shedding Motions.””) W. Middle- 
brook. Text. Mfr, 1950, 76, 370-371, 374- Technical descriptions (with illustra- 
tions) are given of some 2-, 3-, and 4-cylinder dobbies, viz., Richardson’s cross- 
border motion, White’s cross-border dobby, Hattersley cross-border motion, and 
the ‘‘ Climax ’’ automatic-change dobby. Cc—3Cc. 
**Ballbe”’ Shuttleless Loom. Société de Constructions Mécaniques Ballbe. 
Text. Rec., 1950, 68, September, 140-142. An illustrated description is given of 
the ‘‘ Ballbe’’ shuttleless loom. Weft insertion is effected by means of small 
weft carriers, one at each side of the loom and each attached to the end of a 
flexible steel tape, which intermittently traverses the surface of a large diameter 
pulley and a path along the sley. : Cc—3c. 
Jacquard Loom: Principles and Operation. (‘‘ Einfuhrung in die Jacquard- 
weberei.’’) K. Dietz. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 540-541. An introduction 
is given to the principles of Jacquard loom construction and operation. C—3C. 
Loom Parts: Production; Work-holding Fixtures. P. E. Bruchon. Machinery, 
1950, 422-424. Some work-holding fixtures used in the machinery of loom parts 
in an American textile machinery works are described and illustrated. C—3C. 
Loom Reconditioning. L. D. Sayers. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 
149-156. An illustrated account is given of the loom reconditioning scheme 
employed in an American mill. C—3C. 


Picking-Bowl: Effect of Position on Picking Power. (‘‘ Der Einfluss der 
Schlagrollenstellung auf die Schiitzenbewegung beim Oberschlag.’’) H. Hollstein. 
Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 563-568. The effect of the height of the picking- 
bowl in the overpick system on the picking power is discussed at some length. 
It is concluded that a satisfactory appreciation of the relationship is difficult to 
attain and that adjustment of the height of the bowl should be made solely for 
varying the picking angle and not for alteration of power of the stroke. C—3C. 
Rayon and Silk Weaving: Improving Efficiency. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 
1950, 24, 1078, 1082. The efficiency of the weaving operation can be improved, 
when the warp is ‘‘ entered in’’ by hand, if the usual types of healds and reed 
are replaced by ones of special design. The healds described can be spread out 
(by means of a simple cam device) so that the distance between wires is increased. 
The heald eyes are of a C-shape, the open side of which is closed by a light stain- 
less steel ‘‘ catch ’’, enabling the warp to be slipped easily into the eye. During 
entering the top of the frame holding the wires is removed so that the warp 
threads are slipped directly between the wires and into the eyes. The same prin- 
ciple is employed with the reed. C—3C. 


Rayon and Synthetic Fibres for Carpet Yarns. J. M. Morahan. Rayon syn. 
Text., 1950, 31, August, 26-28. Some of the problems that have arisen in carpet 
mills changing over to man-made fibres and rayon-wool blends are discussed 
briefly. There are no major problems in the use of rayon and synthetic fibres for 
carpet yarns, but many producers are “‘ sitting on the side-lines ’’. C—3c. 


Redeployment in Weaving. T. C. Stirrup. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 539, 541; 
542, 544, 550. Problems involved in the application of redeployment to weaving 
are discussed. The aspects dealt with include work study, shed conditions, yarn 
quality and yarn preparation, weft problems, shuttles, training, and reactions 
from labour. C—3c. 
(D)—KNITTING 


Warp Knitting Technology. Part VII. D. F. Paling. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 
1950, 27, September, 58-60. This article deals with the production of warp 
knitted nets and open-work fabrics made with ‘‘ half-set’’ threading, i.e., using 
two guide bars in each of which only alternate guides are provided with threads. 
Diagrams and photographs of the structures dealt with are shown. (For Part 
VI, see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A550.) C—3D. 
Hosiery and Knitting Machines: Development. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 
922, 924, 926. Developments and refinements in the mechanism of knitting 
machines, culminating with the Courtauld ‘‘FNF’’ machine, are briefly dis- 
cussed. C—3D. 
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Operations Recording Instruments: Application to Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machines. Anon. Test. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 131, 133, 135. The informa- 
tion supplied by operations recording instruments and their advantages are 
briefly considered. Reference is made to the application of these records to 
fully-fashioned hosiery machines. 


Nylon Sweater Knitting. R. L. Voigt and J. A. Newman. Rayon synth. Text., 
1950, 31, September, 89-90. The procedures involved in the knitting of high- 
quality sweaters from spun nylon yarns are discussed. “ene 


Fully-Fashioned Hose Production: Large and Small Units. R. H. Durrand, 
G. Wilders, and A. W. Eley. J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, P660-666. A report is 
given of a discussion on the relative advantages and disadvantages of single- and 
multiple-head machines for the production of fully-fashioned hosiery. C—3D. 


Modern Knitting Machinery. J. B. Lancashire. Text. Rec., 1950, 68, Septem- 
ber, 125-127. New features of modern knitting machinery are briefly discussed 
under (i) circular machines, (ii) full-fashioned machinery, (iii) warp knitting, 
(iv) flat ar machines, and (v) seamless hosiery machines. 


Flat Knitting Machine: Production of Variable-width Fabric. (‘‘ Verwen- 
dungsméglichkeiten von Flachstrickmaschinen.’’) W. Busch. Melliand Tex- 
tilber., 1950, 30, 510-512. The construction and mode of operation of a flat 
knitting machine are described. Not only can the width of the fabric be varied 
during manufacture, but the machine can be adapted for the production of fully- 
fashioned necks and armholes of pullovers, dresses, vests, etc. Fancy designs 
can also be produced. Operational details are given for all the modifications 
mentioned. C—3D. 


Hosiery Yarn Problems. D. Starkie and W. A. Dutton. Text. Merc., 1950, 
123, 551, 553- Areport is presented of a lecture on the work and projects of the 
Hosiery and Allied Trades Research Association in connection with the establish- 
ment of the most suitable constructions of knitting yarns. Fibres, preparatory 
processes (with emphasis on winding), and factors influencing the variations in 
size of knitted goods are dealt with. C—3D. 


Knitting Machine: Maintenance. E. D. White. Text. World, 1950, 100, 
September, 129, 131. Some hints are given on the maintenance of the looper 
type of knitting machine. C—3D. 


Komet Knitting Machine: Improved Latch Guard Bracket. EE. Bridges. 
Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 181. A new adjustable latch guard bracket 
for the Komet knitting machine is compared with the old type. C—3D. 


Nylon Warp Knitted Fabrics: Production (contd.'). Anon. Rayon syn. Text., 
1950, 31, August, 58-59. Brief instructions are given for the setting of warp 
knitting machines with the aid of the ‘‘ Imagegraph’’ and other previously des- 
cribed instruments. ('J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A550.) Cc—3D. 


Samco Rapid Fashioned Hosiery Machine. Samuel A. Monk (Sutton-in- 
Ashfield) Ltd. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1378; Text Mfr, 1950, 76, October, 
476. A new high-speed machine for the production of full-fashioned underwear 
and outerwear is announced. It is claimed that the speed of knitting is one-third 
faster than any known present-day machine. C—3D. 


Three-Carrier Knitting. H. B. Le Faux. Text. World, 1950, 100, September, 
112-113. Some information is given on the knitting of full-fashioned nylon hose 
using three carriers. Faults due to uneven yarns are greatly reduced by drawing 
yarn from three cones, each cone being used for every third row of knitting. i. 

C—3D. 
Weft Knitting: Simple Structures. (‘‘ Principles of Weft Knitting,’’ Part I.) 
S. B. Bradley. Brit. Rayon & Silk ]., 1950, 27, September, 66-68; (to be contd.). 
The history of weft knitting is briefly reviewed and the elements of the construc- 
tion of plain, rib, and purl fabrics are explained. C—3D. 


Knitting Machinery: American. J. B. Lancashire. Hosiery Times, 1951, 24, 


(261), 70. Methods of controlling and timing movement on the double cylinder 
jacquard machine are discussed. H—3D. 
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{E)—LACEMAKING AND EMBROIDERING 


Braiding Machines: Maintenance. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 
103-104. Careful attention to tension and lubrication is essential for the produc- 
tion of good quality braided cord. This is briefly discussed with the help of 
photographs. C—3E. 


Braiding Developments. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 886. A brief survey is 
presented of some of the modern braiding machinery produced by Messrs. B. and 
F. Carter and Co. Ltd., Bolton. C—3E. 


(F)—SuBSEQUENT PROCESSES 


Cloth Inspection and Plaiting Machine. William Dickinson & Sons. Text. 
Rec., 1950, 68, September, 139-140. Details are given of a plaiting machine 
which incorporates a special slow-speed drive, enabling fabric inspection to be 
carried out in addition to folding. The new drive can be applied to most standard 
types of plaiter. C—3F. 


(G)-—FaBrRics 

Clot Designer in Modern Industry. B. Klein. Text. Merc., 1950, 123,. 593, 
595; "643-644. The author discusses the position of the cloth designer in the 
modern weaving industry. Two problems confront the designer, viz. (a) the 
adapt*n of the loom to ezsthetic standards which are both personally and 
econor ‘cally satisfying, and (b) the creation of new zsthetic standards for new 
methoes of production. Fashion trends in colour are considered with reference 
to the P53sish Colour Council. C—3G. 


Trends A wylon Fabrics. H. E. Wenrich. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, 
Septembér, 71-72. A brief survey. C—3G 


Tie Fabrics: Design and Production. (Part II.) A. T. C. Robinson. Silk & 
Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1216, 1219, 1222, 1226. After briefly discussing some 
general considerations in the design and production of tie fabrics, details are 
given (with diagrams and illustrations) of the construction of a few simple 
striped patterns. C—3G. 


Novelty Effects in Woven Fabrics. D. C. Snowden. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 
1950, 27, September, 56-57. Some novelty woven fabrics, in which two struc- 
tures of widely different firmnesses or frequency of interlacing are combined, are 
briefly described and illustrated. 


Honeycomb Weaves. (‘‘ Studies in Textile Design,’’ No. 1.) Anon. Tezt. 
Rec., 1950, 68, September, 137-138. A few designs are given. 


Indian Drugget Industry and Its Revival. M. S. Qadir and B. V. Sitaramaiah. 
Indian Text. ]., 1950, 60, 874-878. Efforts are being made to revive the market 
for druggets (coarse carpets made of tannery wool). Various aspects of this 
industry are discussed. C—3G. 


Brocade and Embroidery Weaves: Simple Guide to Design and Production. 
(‘‘ Broschierte und lancierte Gewebe.’’) A. Fille. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 
30, 507-509. The designing of embroidery weaves and the methods of manufac- 
ture are explained in a simple manner. C—3G. 


Furnishing Fabrics: Design and Production—I. A. T.C. Robinson. Silk & 
Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1370, 1372, 1374, 1376 (to be continued). Instructions are 
given (with diagrams and illustrations) for the production of some furnishing 
fabrics of the single warp and single weft type of structure. A brocade having 
one war pand two wefts is also described. C—3G. 


Tie Fabrics: Design and Production—I. A. T. C. Robinson. Silk & Rayon 
Rec., 1950, 24, 1068, 1070, 1074, 1076, 1078. Some aspects of the design of tie 
fabrics are considered including, styles, stripe variation, crease resistance, tie 
lining and making up, resistance to abrasion, and colouring. Details are given 
(with illustrations) of the construction of various tie fabrics. C—3G. 


Staple Fibre in the Felt Industry. S. B. Salikhov. Legkaya Prom., 1947, 7, 
No. 4, 21-23; Chem. Zentr., 1948, 1, 441-442 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 
44- 7541°). The addition of up to 50 per cent. spun viscose to the animal wool 
yields a felt which is still serviceable. The tensile strength is 34-5 kg. /sq. cm. as 
compared to 50-0 kg./sq. cm. for pure-wool felt. C—3G. 
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Ago 3—Conversion of Yarns into Fabrics (Patents) 


PATENTS 


Variable-speed Loom Take-up Motion. R. Hrdina. B.P.637,301; Appl. and 
filing 20/11/1946; Publ. 17/5/1950; Czech appl. 13/12/1945). The invention 
provides a take-up motion having a change-speed gear in which the desired weft 
thread set is obtained without changing the gear wheels by a simple displacement 


of the shaft of the change-speed gear. The gear is fitted into a hollow space in 
the sand roller. Cc. 


Gauze Loom Harness Blanks. R. H. Diederichs. B.P.637,511: Appl. and filing 
25/10/1946; Publ. 24/5/1950; French appl. 18/2/1942. A harness for controlling 
the warp threads for weaving gauze fabrics comprises very thin blanks threaded 
side by side eccentrically on a carrier member located under the warp sheet and 
held in planes perpendicular to the axis of rotation of the blanks. To reduce 
wear on the crossing threads, the blanks are provided with two long slots for the 
passage of the warp; one slot is V-shaped and passes between the axis of rotation 
of the blank and the carrier, and the other slot is located close to the first one, 
ends at the centre of the blank, and registers with the axis of rotation. The blank 
can turn through 90°. The operation of the crossing threads may be congbiied 
by heald mechanism. 


Knitted Pile Fabrics: Production. H. Wignall. B.P.637,513: Appl. 11/@/ 1947: 
Filing 5/1/1948; Publ. 24/5/1950. The invention provides a pile falc, par- 
ticularly a rug or carpet fabric, comprising a ribbed weft-knitted base #fructure 
and a laid-in pile-forming weft yarn and, preferably, also a laid-in §@ér yarn, 
both retained by the knitted loops. The pile may be cut or wnew{pg Various 
details of such fabrics and of weft-knitting machines for producing the are set 
out in the 21 claims. are c. 


Braiding Machine Yarn Package Carriers. B. and F. Carter & Co. Ltd., B. 
Carter, and E. Carter. B.P.637,660: Appl. 23/5/1947; Filing 14/4/1948; Publ. 
24/5/1950. The invention relates to carriers for a braiding machine that will 
accommodate larger yarn packages than usual, give a more constant tension, 
and permit braiding of relatively weak yarn at high speed. The tension com- 
pensator is influenced by the projecting end of a coiled leaf or blade spring that 
can be wound or unwound to vary the pressure on the compensator. Cc. 


Flat Knitting Machine Reciprocating Head Reversing Mechanism. J. A. 
Willock and George Hannah. B.P.637,692: Appl. 2/1/1948; Filing 3/1/1949; 
Publ. 24/5/1950. The invention relates to a flat frame of the kind in which the 
head is reciprocated by a screw-threaded spindle and nut mechanism, the spindle 
being rotated alternately in opposite directions through the operation of a double- 
acting clutch controlled by stops adjustably mounted on a spindle. The special 
feature of this spindle is that it is capable of rotation but not of axial movement, 
partial rotary movement being imparted by the co-operation of the reciprocatin 

head with the stops, whereby the double-acting clutch is actuated. Cc. 


Automatic Weft-replenishing Loom Safety Device. J. E. Broadhead. B.P. 
637,766: Appl. 28/4/1948; Filing 30/5/1949; Publ. 24/5/1950. The invention 
concerns an angularly movable rod and connections which will prevent the 
operation of the weft-replenishing mechanism if the shuttle is improperly — 


Automatic Jute Loom Cop-changing Mechanism. D. W. Shimwell. 
B.P.637,899: Appl. 27/2/1948; Filing 11/3/1949; Publ. 31/5/1950. The objects 
of the invention are to overcome certain deficiencies of automatic looms for 
weaving with solid cops of jute and other hard fibres, and particularly to ensure 
that a new cop cannot be loaded except into an empty shuttle. A device is 
fitted that in one position engages the weft fork when there is weft failure and in 
another position is out of the way of the weft fork even though there is weft 
failure. The device actuates the means controlling the loading of a new cop 
into the shuttle and is changed from the first to the second position when the 
cop end is being extracted from the shuttle. The device is shown in five sheets 
of machine drawings. Cc. 


Tufting Machine. R. L. Self (to Marshall Field & Co. Inc.). U.S.P.2,528,392 of 
31/10/1950. A tufting machine for candlewick and chenille work is described 
and illustrated. A plurality of like patterns are simultaneously produced on the 
base of the fabric. Pattern tracing means and reciprocating tufting needle units 
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are mounted on a pantograph which moves in accordance with the pattern. The 
sharpened edges of the needles are oriented in the direction in which the pattern 
is produced. Ww. 


Sinker Control Mechanism for Circular Knitting Machines. FE. F. Miller, 
assignor to Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. U.S.P.2,531,073 of 22/3/1948:21/11/ 1950. 
The patent covers automatic control means on a multi-feed circular knitting 
machine by which the sinker actuating cams are rotatively shifted slightly relative 
to the corresponding stitch cams when the insertions or substitutions of the feeds 
are effected. This prevents pinching or rupture by sinkers. 


Knitting Machines: Electric Stop Motien for Double Feed Mechanism. R. Hill, 
assignor to Scott & Williams, Inc. U.S.P.2,531,681 of 14/7/1949:28/11/ 1950. 
The stop motion is associated with the double feed attachment of superposed 
cylinder type knitting machines, to determine whether double feed mechanism 
and machine are in synchronism, and to stop the machine if they are not. The 
mechanism is easily incorporated in existing electric stop motions. ; 
Knitted Pile Fabric. W. A. Rice, assignor to Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
U.S.P.2,531,718 of 22/12/1949:28/11/1950. The patent covers a warp knitted 
pile fabric for carpets. This consists of a series of chains for warp threads, held 
by a series of threads acting as weft and stuffer threads, and a series of threads 


for pile. The traverse is arranged so that different threads form adjacent = 
loops to obviate streaks. 


Warp Knitting Machine. F. C. Sorton, assignor to Whitin Machine ae 
U.S.P.2,533,061 of 13/4/1948:5/12/1950. An arrangement is described for 
facilitating threading of guide bars of warp knitting machines: the guide bar is 
hinged so that it may be swung to a threading position away from the needles: 
a holder is provided to hold it in this position. H. 


4—CHEMICAL AND FINISHING PROCESSES 


(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 


Modern Textile Auxiliaries. A. J. Hall. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1062, 
1066; 1207, 1208, 1210, 1212; 1362, 1366, 1368 (to be continued). The list of tex- 
tile auxiliaries is continued. The name of the manufacturer and a brief indica- 
tion of the properties of each agent are given. (See J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, 
A517-) 
(B)—BoILinc, ScouRING, DEGUMMING AND WASHING 


Scouring Agent: Mechanism and Evaluation. (‘‘ Das Wichtigste, was der 
Textilfabrikant, Textilausriister und Wéaschereibesitzer tiber die Waschmittel 
und ihren Mechanismus wissen muss und wie er den Wert des Waschmittels 
iberpriift.’’) O. Litvay. Prakt. Chem., 1950, pp. 103-106. An elementary 
treatment, designed for the practical man, which describes the function of soaps 
and wetting agents and methods of testing their efficiency. C—4B. 


Wool Washing: Development and Present Position of Wool Washing for Pro- 
tecting the Fibre, especially in an Acid Medium. (‘‘ Entwicklung und der- 
zeitiger Stand der faserschonenden Wasche von Wolle, besonders in saurem 
Medium.’’) J. Stadler. Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 556-560. The evolution 
since 1925 of various proprietary products for wool washing, especially in an acid 
medium, is surveyed. The mode of action of the products is described. W—4B. 


Wool Scouring. (‘‘ Observations on the Properties of Wool with Particular 
Reference to Scouring.’’) A.C. Goodings. Canad. Text. J., 1951, 68, No. 1, 
48-52, 54; Amer. Dyest. Rep., 1951, 40, P55-60. The structure of the wool fibre 
as revealed by studies of X-ray diffraction photographs and apparent density in 
water is reviewed with reference to the effect on the scouring process. Two 
methods of scouring wool fabrics were employed in the experiments described, 
viz., (1) a laboratory size model of a conventional type of dolly scouring machine 
similar to the AATCC Detergency Comparator, and (2) a simple agitation of 
the sample in the detergent liquor in a rotating jar at constant temperature. The 
effect of scouring samples oiled with mixtures of mineral oil and olive oil in a 
detergent solution containing soap and soda-ash showed that not more than 40 
per cent. of mineral oil should be used. Results of another series of experiments 
indicated that the use of soap alone, provided that sufficient is used, is effective 
for removing mineral oil from wool. The effect of adding different proportions of 
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sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate to the soap solution indicated the 
superiority of the bicarbonate. The rate of scouring was also investigated. W—4B. 


(E)—DryYING CONDITIONING 


Infra-red Drying. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 97. Two infra- 
red dryer units installed in front of an oven-type dryer remove about 10 per 
cent. of the moisture from the cloth and enable running speeds to be increased 
by 10-15 yards per minute. C—4E. 


Moisture Regain: Hygroscopic Properties of Nylon. (‘‘ Contribution a l’Etude 
des Taux de Reprise.’’) E. Burlet. Bull. Inst. text. France, 1950, No. 20, 39-45. 
The hygroscopic properties of nylon have been examined, particular emphasis 
being placed on moisture regain under standardised conditions. Comparison is 
made with other materials which were tested under similar conditions; these 
include cotton, linen, ramie, and viscose rayon. C—4E. 


Yaru-on-Cone Conditioning Machine. H. Cheetham and Co. Ltd. Text. Wkly, 
1950, 46, 928, 930. A machine of new design for the conditioning of yarn in the 
form of cone or cheese is announced. Known as the ‘‘ Hygrocon’’, the machine 
consists of a number of centrifuges each holding one package. A 1 per cent. 
solution of ‘‘ Hygrolit’’ conditioning liquid is forced through the cone from the 
inside while revolving in the centrifuge. By this means controlled conditioning 
is achieved. 


Textile Dryers: Design. L. Walter. Text. World, 1950, 100, August, 1c0-101, 
200, 202. The design of hot-air dryers and contact dryers is briefly discussed, 
and detecting elements for the control of dryers are considered, including types 
of controllers (for temperature and humidity). Factors which increase the 
efficiency of dryers are indicated. C—4E. 


Batching: Theory of Mechanism. (‘‘ Die Theorie des Wickelvorganges.’’) P. 
Beckers. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30. 513-516; 569-574. Mechanisms are des- 
cribed for winding cloth on to beams either for finishing or for final dispatch. 
Nomograms are developed which relate such factors as thickness and length of 
the piece, and the diameters of the beam and of the completed roll. Corrections 
to the tables are indicated where elasticity of the material or tension effects inter- 
fere with standard calculations. C—4E. 


Cloth Baling Press. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 123. 
The cloth baling operation has been improved in an American mill by using a 
double draw bar type baling press in combination with pallets on cloth hey a 

Cc 
Nylon Warp Knitted Fabrics: Heat-Setting. Anon. Rayon synth. Text., 
iy50, 31, August, 62, 64. After considering some important reasons for heat- 
setting nylon warp knitted fabrics two methods are briefly discussed: continuous 
dry heat tenter setting, and steam autoclave setting. C—4E. 


(F)—CARBONISING 


Carbonising: Physics and Chemistry. (‘Physics and Chemistry in Wet 
Finishing of Woollen Fabrics.’’) W. von Bergen. Papers on the Second Canadian 
Textile Seminar, September, 1950, 171-177. Fulling, carbonising, and neutralising 
are discussed with reference to the physical and chemical processes involved. 
Special mention is made of the action of the rollers and the crimping box, the 
value of continuous control of the acid concentration during carbonising by means 
of a Micromax controller, and the use of a continuous piece carboniser. W—4F. 


(G)—BLEACHING 


Bleaching By Chlorine Products: Indian Practice. K. K. Shah. Indian Text. 
J.. 1950, 60, 868-873. Some general remarks are made on the use of chlorine as a 
bleaching agent. Physical properties which determine the activity of a bleaching 
agent are considered, and the ways in which chlorine is used (e.g., chlorite, hypo- 
chlorite) in the textile industry are discussed. Particular reference is made to 
the bleaching practices employed in the Ahmedabad area of India. C—4G. 


Bleaching Range for Small or Special Lots. Greenville Steel & Foundry Co. 
Text. World, 1950, too, August, 135. Very brief details are given of a new 
du Pont system of continuous bleaching for speciality bleaching or for small 
plants. It is available in either one (illustrated) or two stages. C—4G. 
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Sodium Hypochlorite Bleach Liquors: Control of Manufacture. D. J. Pye. 
J. electrochem. Soc., 1950, 97, 245-248. An oxidation potential method for the 
control of the reaction between chlorine and caustic soda used in the manufacture 
of sodium hypochlorite bleach liquors, is discussed. Curves are presented showing 
the correlation of alkalinity and oxidation potential as measured by platinum- 
calomel and platinum-silver electrode pairs. Data on the effect of oxidation 
potential on stability and bleaching speed are also given. An automatically 
controlled continuous process fo rmanufacture on this basis is suggested. C—4G. 


Cellulose: Behaviour during Bleaching. (‘‘ Comportement de la Cellulose 
lors du Blanchiment.’’) A. Klein. Teintex, 1950, 15, 271-281, 329-337, 353-357 
(14 pp.). A survey is made of the difficulties confronting the bleacher from the 
point of view of the type and scale of the process, and the chemicals involved. 
This is followed by a more fundamental study in which details of development 
and structure of cellulosic materials are discussed. The presence of substances 
other than cellulose affect its behaviour towards the various physical and 
chemical treatments involved in the processing of cotton. The microscopy of 
cellulose fibres is discussed at length and resulting deductions augmented by 
explanatory diagrammatic models. [460 references. } C—4G. 


Sodium Hypochlorite Bleaching: Automatic Control of Concentration. L,. I. 
Belenky, M. E. Kazanskaya, and N. V. Kasyanenko. Tekstil. Prom., 1950, 10, 
February, 26-29 (through /. Soc. Dyers Col.4,1950, 66, 456). The electrical con- 
ductivity of sodium hypochlorite baths is mainly due to the sodium hypochlorite 
itself. By introducing a feed which was controlled conductometrically it was 
possible, e.g., to maintain a concentration of 1-5 g. of active chlorine per litre to 
within o-1 g. per litre. The apparatus employed was a modification of standard 
equipment used for controlling acid and alkali baths. Graphite electrodes = 
used. C—4G. 


Bleaching: The Hydrogen Peroxide Dry-In Process for Bleaching Wool. 
E. S. Shanley, H. O. Kauffmann, and W. H. Kibbel. Amer. Dyest. Rep., 1951, 
40, 1-4. In this process the bleaching chemicals are added after scouring and 
allowed to dry in the wool. Since wool bleached with hydrogen peroxide is 
especially susceptible to darkening during dyeing, it is necessary to destroy 
residual traces. Suggested methods for removing these traces include ageing 
bleached wool before dyeing, treatment with small amounts of reducing agents, 
or treatment with materials which catalyse the decomposition of peroxide. 
Bleached wool should be dyed at the lowest possible temperature, e.g., 80° C. so 
that colour reversion is minimised. In these experiments, the brightness of the 
bleached wool was assessed by means of a Hunter Multi-purpose Reflectometer. 
The experimental work described includes the effect of dyeing chemicals, tem- 
perature, and time in dye-bath on colour reversion. W—4G. 


(I)—DYEING 

Cellulose Acetate Rayon: Dyeing. (‘‘Some Problems of Rayon Dyeing.’’) 

A. G. Tyler. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1950, 27, September, 61-62; October, 

48-49; (to be contd.). Continuing his articles! on rayon dyeing, the author deals 

with the dyeing of cellulose acetate rayon. (‘J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A554.) 


Atomic Energy: Application to Vat-dyeing. (‘‘ Verwendung der Atomzerset- 
zungsenergie in der Textilfarberei.”’) O. Litvay. Prakt. Chem., 1950; p. 84. 
A note on the reported use of a uranium acetate in a rapid vat-dyeing process. 
Though nothing is known of the physical and chemical reactions involved, an 
outline of the process implies that it is based on a light-sensitizing phenomenon. 
Automatic Control in the Dyehouse. L. Walter. Dyer, 1950, 104, 243, 245, 247, 
248 (to be contd.). Some practical problems involved in the installation of auto- 
matic controls (for temperature and steam supply) in the dyehouse are discussed. 
The dyeing machinery used for loose fibres and its control are briefly surveyed. 
Photographs and diagrams of equipment are shown. C—4l. 


Continuous Dyeing With Vat Dyes: Use of Molten Metal. G. L. Boardman. 
J. Soc. Dyers Col., 1950, 66, 397-405. The development of continuous dyeing is 
reviewed, dealing with jig dyeing, winch dyeing, piece goods dyeing, leuco padding, 
pigment padding, and American processes. Following this introduction, a detailed 
account is given of a molten metal vat-dyeing process—the Standfast method. 
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In addition to simplicity, speed, and evenness of dyeing, it has the advantage 
over American high-speed systems of being able to deal with comparatively short 
runs. (See also J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A417.) Car. 


Continuous Dyeing Processes: Developments. R. G. Fargher. J. Soc. Dyers 
Col., 1950, 66, 405-409. Recent German and American developments in con- 
tinuous dyeing processes are discussed from the aspects of the four stages pad- 
ding, intermediate drying, development, and after-treatment. The paper is an 
expansion of an earlier report. (j. Textile Institute, 1948, 39, A249.) C4. 


Direct Dyes for Cotton. (‘‘ Recent Trends in the Search for New Azo Dyes.” 
Part III.) A. H. Knight. J. Soc. Dyers Col., 1950, 66, 410-423. The main 
types of configuration used for the earlier (up to about 1920) direct dyes are 
briefly mentioned. These include azo dyes, stilbene-azo dyes, disazo and triazo 
dyes containing J acid (2-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulphonic acid) or an N-derivative, 
the class of dyes based on 4:4’-diaminodiphenylurea, and polyazo dyes with y 
acid (2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid) as coupling component. Following 
this, developments of the past 30 years or so are reviewed. Two major inventions, 
copper complexes of direct dyes and cyanuric dyes, are discussed, and other 
topics dealt with include stilbene-azo dyes (developments), after-treatment of 
direct cotton dyes to give improved fastness properties, and dyes for after- 
treatment with formaldehyde. [116 references. ] C—4I. 


Stripping Nylon With Sodium Chigrite (‘‘ Textone”’). W. C. Peurifoy, junr. 
Amer. Dyest. Rep., 1950, 39, P605. A procedure for stripping colour from nylon 
hosiery prior to redyeing is described. The hosiery is treated first with a sulphoxy- 
late solution and then with a solution containing ‘‘ Textone’’ (sodium chlorite). 

Ci. 
Acetate Rayon: Dyeing to Leave Viscose Rayon Effects White. W. Miiller. 
Ciba Rev., 1950, No. 81, 2965-2968. Even with the most suitable selective dyes, 
faults often occur when dyeing acetate rayon fabrics containing viscose rayon 
effects to be left white. Three clearing methods for the removal of ‘' stray ’’ 
dye from the viscose rayon are briefly described, viz., (a) treatment with ‘‘ Ultra- 
von W’”’, (b) treatment with potassium permanganate-sulphuric acid, and (c) 
treatment with hydrosulphite BLI Ciba-sodium hypochlorite. A list of suitable 
Cibacet dyes is given together with an indication of the relative effectiveness of 
these three clearing methods for each dye. An after-treatment with the 
fluorescent bleaching ’’ agent Uvitex RS is also described. 


Khaki Dyeing: Development and Practice. S. V. Bhende and S. R. Ramchan- 
dran. Indian Text. J., 1950, 60, 895-897. A review with thirty-one references. 

Standfast Dyeing Process: Plant Layout and Performance. Anon. Text. Merc., 
1950, 123, 647-648. Brief details are given of the layout of the plant for the 
Standfast ‘‘ molten metal’’ dyeing range and its performance. Cc—4l. 


Problems of Continuous Dyeing. R. G. Fargher. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 
590, 609. Continuous dyeing is considered from the point of view of four pro- 
cesses, viz., padding, intermediate drying, development, and after-treatment. 
American developments are briefly discussed. (See above.) Cl. 


‘* Standfast ’’ Continuous Vat Dyeing Process: Descriptive Brochure. Stand- 
fast Dyers and Printers Ltd. Dyer, 1950, 104, 303. A descriptive brochure on 
the molten metal system of continuous dyeing has been issued by the Standfast 
Company. Some of the information is summarised in this brief review. C—4l. 


Hosiery Dyeing and Finishing: Recent Developments. FE. R. Trotman. 


Text. Rec., 1950, 68, September, 128-130. A brief illustrated survey is made of 
modern dyeing and finishing plant for the hosiery industry. Mention is made 
of the Pegg ‘‘ Pulsator’’ hank-dyeing machine, the ‘‘ Ebflo’’ and ‘‘ Plusflo’’ 
hank-dyeing machines (Freeman Taylor Machines Ltd.), the Pegg-Franklin 
package-dyeing machine, the ‘‘ Gridflow’’ hosiery dyeing machine (Freeman 
Taylor Machines Ltd.), and the Pegg ‘‘Paramount’’ preboarding machine. C—4l. 


Dye Affinity of Stretched Viscose Rayon. (‘‘ Affinité Tinctoriale des Rayonnes 
Viscose Etirées.’’) C. Pinte, P. Rochas, and Mlle. Essertel. Bull. Inst. text. 
France, 1950, No. 20, 13-33. An investigation has been made into the factors 
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governing the kinetics of absorption of dyestuffs and the degree of dyeing at 
equilibrium, in order to examine the effect of variations of tension during pro- 
cessing in the dyeing properties of viscose rayon. Several of the results are of 
practical importance. C—4l. 


Dyeing: Fundamentals of Acid and Substantive Dyeing. (‘‘ Zur Kenntnis 
der Farberorginge—Die Aufnahme von sauren und Substantiven Farbstoffen 
durch Wolle, Seide, Ardil- und Polyamidfasern.’’) E. Eléd and H.G. Frohlich. 
Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 579-585. Investigations have been carried out 
which form a suitable basis for a revision of theories of dyeing, particularly with 
reference to those concerned with the taking up of acid and substantive dyes by 
fibres containing amino-groups, e.g., wool, silk, Ardil, and polyamide fibres. It 
is shown, for example, that whilst the bond between fibre and acid dyestuff has 
an electrostatic character when the pH lies between 1 and 2, adsorption and 
hydrogen linkages play a large part at the isoelectric point. Relations between 
dyestuffs and the fibres mentioned are shown in graphical and tabular form, con- 
sideration being given to pH, dyebath concentration, temperature, and time. 
[17 references. ] C—4l. 


Dyeing of Silk, Rayon and Synthetic Fibres: Recent Progress. (‘‘ Progrés 
réalisés ces tempts derniers dans la teinture de la Soie et des Fibres synthétiques.’’) 
—. Douglas. Teintex, 1950, 15, 357-357 (7 pp-). Dyeing processes, dyestuffs, 
and assistants for silk, viscose rayon, and nylon (as representative of the syn- 
thetic fibres generally) are discussed. Ci, 


Dyestuffs and Dyeing Processes: New Developments. (‘‘ Neue Farbstoffe 
und Farbeverfahren.’’) W. Seidenfaden. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 586-588. 
A survey is given of the technical and patent literature relating to dyestuffs and 
dyeing procusses. 


Nylon Goods: Progress in Dyeing. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 
1098, 1101, 1102; 1239, 1240, 1244, 1246. The suitability of acid wool dyes for 
nylon has been investigated. I.C.1. acid wool dyes are classified into three groups 
according to their affinity for nylon in neutral conditions. Dye absorption curves 
are given showing the effect of acetic and sulphuric acids and various salts, and 
of temperature on the absorption of the dye. High temperatures (up to 300° F. 
in experiments) ensure rapid absorption, but too high a temperature involves a 
risk of degradation of the nylon or the neutralisation of the “‘ setting ’’ of the 
nylon which precedes dyeing. These factors are discussed. The printing of nylon 
goods with wool dyes is considered and some printing pastes are recommended. 
Mention is made of dyeing rates, and finally American investigations concerning 
the application of mixtures of acid wool dyes to nylon are reviewed. (See P. H. 
Stott, J. Textile Institute, 1941, 32, A455.) C—4I. 


Rayon and Synthetic Fibres: Developments. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 
1950, 24, 1086, 1088, 1093, 1095. The following developments with respect to the 
dyeing and finishing of rayon and synthetic fibres are reported (1) new auxiliaries 
for increasing the water-fastness of dyed cellulosic materials, (2) uniform steam- 
ing, (3) fast anti-mildew finishes, (4) single bath dyeing of wool-rayon mixtures, 
(5) substitutes for gum-tragacanth, (6) lubricants for acetate rayon yarns, (7) 
preparation of acetate rayon receptive to acid wool dyes. 


Terylene: Dyeing Properties. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1095, 1096, 
1098. The dyeing and printing properties of Terylene, as revealed by recent 
research by I.C.I. Ltd., are discussed. The use of the usual rayon or nylon dyes 
raises problems owing to chemical and physical properties of Terylene (e.g., a 
swelling agent is often required), and new dyestuffs will have to be developed for 
Terylene. 


Vat Dyes: Fundamental Research and Practice. (‘‘ Grundlagenforschung und 
Praxis im Bereich der Kiipenfarben.’’) J. Miller. Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 
261-269; 303-315. The chemist’s view of some of the problems confronting the 
vat dyer is put forward and treated under the following main headings: condition 
of the dyebath, e.g., concentration and temperature; dependence of solubility on 
purity of dyestuff; the effect of surface-active agents; over-reduction and de- 
halogenation; saponification of the dyestuff; change of particle size of the dyestuff 
on the fibre and its effect on reactivity; and keto-enolic transformation. The 
effect of temperature on the affinity between dyestuff and cotton, rayon or nylon 
is also discussed. 
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Warp Dyeing and Sizing: Continuous Process. R. C. Scott. Text. World, 
1950, 100, September, 114-117. A pictorial description is given of a machine with 
which warp dyeing and sizing can be carried out in one continuous operation. A 
special feature is the precise tension control. C—4I. 


Dyeing of Wool/Nylon Unions. E. V. Burnthall. Canad. Text. J., 1950, 67, 
No. 24, 49-52. Difficulties in dyeing wool/nylon mixtures are discussed, e.g., 
differences in the amount and rate of dye absorbed by the two fibres, and the 
preferential absorption of nylon and its sensitivity to pH. Methods are sug- 
gested for utilising these factors in dyeing wool/nylon blends, with particular 


reference to the use of auxiliary products, and the choice of dyes, including 
chrome dyes. 


Dyeing Wool: The Development of Continuous Processes. (‘‘ Zur Entwicklung 
kontinuierlicher Verfahren in der Wolfairberei.’’) G. Nitschke. Melliand Tex- 
tilber., 1950, 3%, 843-847. The uses and advantages of continuous dyeing pro- 
cesses are discussed, and the methods used for continuous dyeing of cotton are 
described. Loose wool can be dyed continuously with vat dyestuffs, using con- 
centrated dyebaths with additions of calcium chloride or ammonium sulphate in 
order to reduce the dyeing time; the necessary plant is discussed. Methods of 


continuous dyeing of wool in the piece and at other stages of processing are sum- 
marised, with references. 


Wool Dyeing: Kinetics. II. The Adsorption of Surface-active Dyes by Wool 
and Other Fibres. P. Aalexader and D. A. Charman. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 
761-770. The kinetic curves for the adsorption of textile fibres of a dye having a 
long hydroca1bon chain (Carbolan Crimson BS) indicate that there is an initial 
rapid, but limited, reaction which is followed by a much slower reaction. The 
influence of electrolytes, dye concentration, and temperature was studied, and the 
magnitude of the initial adsorption was correlated with the surface activity of the 
solution. The dye thus taken up was shown to be located on the fibre surface 
which, being largely non-polar, is an interface for adsorption of surface-active 
substances. It is suggested that the surface activity of the dye contributes sub- 
stantially to its high anion affinity. w—l. 


Wool Dyeings: Shading. (‘‘Das Nuancieren von Wollfairbungen.’’) K. 
Wojatschek. Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 769-770. Factors affecting the 
shading of wool dyeings are discussed. It is pointed out that when altering the 
tone of a dyeing it is advisable, when possible, to shade by means of dyes already 
present in the dye mixture, in order to avoid deterioration in the light fastness of 
the dyeing. Special measures are also necessary to avoid unlevel dyeings as a 
result of shading. Methods of shading acid, acid chrome complex and chrome 
dyeings are outlined. wl. 


Dyeing: Review. (‘‘ Fibres and fabrics. (1) Short and long fibres.’’) A. J. Hall. 
Hosiery Times, 1951, 24, (261), 47-8. The effects of fibre length in dyeing and 


finishing, are discussed with particular reference to acetate rayon dyeing and 
wool felting. H 


(J)—PrRINTING 


Textile Printing: Part I. Evaluation Methods and Terminology. F. Fordem- 
walt and C. R. Witschonke. Amer. Dyest. Rep., 1950, 39, 607-609. A new 
method for evaluating results in textile printing has been developed. This involves 
the calculation of three values, the ‘‘per cent. fixation’’, the ‘‘colour efficiency’’, 
and the “‘ printing efficiency ’’. These values are found by simple calculation from 
three measurements: (1) the colour value of the print, (2) the amount of dye 
applied to the fabric in the printing operation, and (3) the amount of dye fixed 


in the fabric and remaining there after the final soaping operation. Some examples 
of the use of these terms are given. 


Colouring in Textile Printing. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46. 753-754, 756, 758- 
The question of colour in textile printing is briefly dealt with from the points 
of view of (a) manufacturing and converting—selection of colour for sales appeal, 
(b) the printer—selection of colour from practical considerations, and colour 


matching, and (c) colouristic considerations—type of dye, properties of dye, 
shade matching, etc. Cc 


. 
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Textile Printing: Doctor Blade; Care and Setting. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 
123, 339-340, 353; 387, 389. Some practical points of detail concerning the 
setting and care of doctor blades are discussed. These deal with wear of the 
engraving rollers, consistency of printing paste and colour flow, corrosion and 
pitting of doctor blade, ‘‘ feathering ’’ and ‘‘ flushing ’’ of prints and tracing 
caused by foreign matter between blade and roller. The use of “‘ lint’’ doctor 
blades to prevent the carry-over of colours from one roller to another in multi- 
colour roller printing is discussed. ‘‘ Lint’’ doctor blades used on the steam- 
heated take-in rollers of the festoon type ager are also mentioned. Cc—4J. 


Glass Fabrics: Screen Printing. Anon. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1950, 27, Sep- 
tember, 69. The Hycar-Quilon process for the screen printing of glass fabrics is 
briefly discussed. (See J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A557-) C—4J. 


Print Washing. T. N. Patrick. Text. World, 1950, 100, August, 127, 216-224 
(6 pp.). The washing of textile prints is discussed with reference to soft-water 
supply, economical use of steam, after-treatments (e.g., use of soaps, oxidising 
agents, enzymes, etc.), and temperature control. Cc—4J. 


Cellulose Rayon Fabrics: Fibre Damage in Printing. A. J. Hall. Tezt. 
Merc., 1950, 123, 583, 585-586; W. Schénberger. Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 
636-638. The presence of metals such as copper and iron in printing pastes con- 
taining alkali and Rongalite (sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate) can produce 
degradation (by means of an oxidizing reaction) of regenerated cellulose fibres. 
Cotton fabrics resist this form of attack. The damage is not due in any way to 
the presence of a vat dye and takes place while the printed fabric is waiting to be 
steamed or washed. Extent of damage depends on time of lying and on tem- 
perature of surrounding atmosphere. Tests have been carried out using various 
rayon fabrics and various conditions (time of lying and temperature varied). 
Results are shown graphically. Antioxidants such as certain polyoxy- and 
polyamino-compounds can act in a protective manner (as shown by some results) 
but the whole matter is as yet imperfectly understood. [This is the report of a 
paper by W. Schénberger, Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 636.] 


Stain Damage in Textile Printing. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1056, 1058; 
1334, 1336, 1338. Some methods of removing stains (picked up during pro- 
cessing) from printed fabrics are outlined: oil stains, iron stains, hydro-extractor 
stains, blood stains, and mildew stains. The clearing of colour stains by oxidation 
or reduction is mentioned. ° 


Textile Printing: Film Formation by Thickening Agents. (‘*‘ Observations 
sur le pouvoir des épaississants usuels en impression de former des pellicules 
(films).’’) R. Haller. Teintex, 1950, 15, 257-265 (5 pp.). The effect of film forma- 
tion by thickening agents on certain properties of textile printing compositions 
has been investigated, particular attention being paid to the chemically untreated, 
naturally occurring constituents of substances such as wheat starch, Cordova 
gum, gum tragacanth, carragheen moss, and carob bean flour; the last-named 
gives the strongest and most coherent film. This film is not adversely affected by 
subsequent processes such as drying at high temperatures. c—4J. 


Thickening Agents. (‘‘ Die Verdickungsmittel in der Kriegs-und Nach- 
kriegszeit.””) H. Barth. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 589-592. A discussion 
on the various types of thickening agents which were introduced into the printing 
industry as a result of shortages of established agents due to the war. Four main 
groups are dealt with: (1) cellulose derivatives, e.g., cellulose ether carbonic 
acids and the cellulose alkyl ethers; (2) starch derivatives and vegetable gums, 
e.g., potato and maize starches, and the alginates; (3) synthetic organic products 
including polyvinylmethyl ether and polyvinyl alcohol; and (4) inorganic sub- 
stances such as bentonite. Several of these ‘‘substitutes’’ have been found worth 
of retention. q 
(K)—FInIsHING 

Cotton Materials: Dimensional Stability and Shrink-proofing. E. C. Pfeffer, 
junr. Text. Merc., 1950. 123, 380, 382, 384; Bull. A.S.T.M., 1950, No. 167, 86-87. 
The author discusses what happens when a woven cotton fabric shrinks. Relaxa- 
tion shrinkage which takes place on laundering is discussed including the swelling 
of cotton fibres with water and soap solutions (photomicrographs are used to 
compare the swelling of cotton and viscose rayon fibres). The réle of crimp in 
shrinkage is coincidental and some equations relating shrinkage are given. Cotton 
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fabrics shrink almost entirely owing to crimp change and not to yarn shrinkage. 

C—4K. 
“*Milium ” Fabrics. G. M. Jolly. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 
31-33. The warmth-retaining properties of fabrics are increased by the ‘‘ Milium ”’ 
treatment. This consists of the application of a light metallic coating (e.g., 
aluminium, silver, or gold) to one side of the fabric. The metallic coating reduces 
the heat losses due to radiation and re-radiates much of the warmth back to 
the body. C—4K. 


Brighteners. H. B. Hass. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 115-118. 
The history, chemistry, physics, and properties of brighteners or “‘ optical 
bleaching ’’ agents are discussed. C—4K. 


Melamine-F ormaldehyde Treatment for Cotton Fabrics. F. I. Sadov and E. O. 
Vildt. Tekstil. Prom., 1950, 10, January, 29-31 (through J. Soc. Dyers Col., 
1950, 66, 457). A method of applying melamine-formaldehyde resin finishes 
which removes the necessity for high-temperature curing is described. The 


treatment can be carried out on ordinary drying cams and good results are 
obtained. C—A4K. 


Hosiery Finishing: Post-War Trends. A. Carpenter. Text. Rec., 1950, 68, 
September, 131-132. The author discusses recent progress in finishing techniques, 
dealing with finishing nylon hose and fabrics, shrink resistance, developmerts in 
drying plant, and improvements in finish. C—4K. 


Nylon Yarns and Fabrics: New Auxiliaries. Anon. Brit. Silk & Rayon Rec., 
1950, 24, 1228. Brief details are given of the following auxiliaries or processes 
for nylon:—(1) ‘‘ Trianising’’ process of heat treatment of nylon fabrics to 
obtain improved stability (see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A521); (2) acid resin 
textile size (polymethacrylic acid) known as ‘‘ Tyze’’; (3) reduction of processing 
trouble due to static electricity by giving the nylon yarns increased twist; (4) 
new silicone, durable water-repellent called ‘‘ De-Cetex 104’’; (5) solution for 
application to nylon yarn which prevents heat fusion during sewing. C—4K. 


Heat-Setting of Nylon: Temperature Control. D. B. Daubert. Rayon Synth. 
Text., 1950, 31, September, 63-65. Some nylon heat-setting systems are dis- 
cussed with particular reference to instrumentation for temperature control. * 

C—4K. 
Cationic Softeners for Textiles. A.S. Endler and F. Gruenwald. Rayon syn. 
Text., 1950, 31, August, 73-75. The structure and properties of surface-active 
agents are briefly outlined, and some cationic softeners used to improve the 
handle and appearance, etc., of textile fabrics are discussed. > 


Crease Resistance: Development and Testing. (‘‘ Uber die Beeinflussung der 
Knitterfestigkeit von Textilien und deren Messung.’’) K. Quehl. Melliand Tex- 
tilber., 1949, 30, 535-537- After a brief survey of the factors affecting the crease- 
resistance of textile materials, the basis of processes for inducing or improving 
this quality is discussed summarily. The author then deals with his own post- 
war development of the ‘‘ Querax ’’ process, though little information is given of 
the nature of the substances involved. Some results are given in tabular ae 
Fabric Finishing: Influence of Physiological Considerations. (‘‘ Textilchemie 
und Physiologie.’’ Part II.) O. Mecheels. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 553-550. 
(For Part I, see J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, A336, and 1950, 41, A135.) C—4K. 


Nylonizing: New Finish for Nylon Goods. W. A. Newell. Text. World, 1950, 
100, September, 118-119, 316. Information is presented on a new finish for nylon 
goods. ‘‘ Nylonizing ’’ consists of applying emulsified, water-soluble nylon to the 
fabric and curing at a temperature between go° and 105° F. Nylonized nylon has 


improved water absorbency and a better handle compared with the untreated 
material. C—4 


Rayon Finishing: Application of Hexamethylenediether of 1-(Hydroxymethyl) 
Pyridinium Chloride. J. Harms. Zellwolle, Kunstseide, Seide, 1942, 47, 730-732 
(through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 8118*). The hexamethylenediether of 
1-(hydroxymethyl) pyridinium chloride reacts with air-dry or freshly spun rayon, 
apparently to establish cross-linkages. A method of application of this finishing 
agent is described and test data are given. C—AK. 
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Rayon Staple Flock: Decorative Use. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 
1346, 1349. Rayon staple flock (staple length from } to 2 mm.) is being used as 
a decorating material for walls and other surfaces. The surface to be treated is 
first sprayed with an adhesive, and then with the flock. C—A4K. 
(L)—PROOFING 

“* Permaproof 300’’: Flameproofing Agent. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, 
September, 107. A new flameproofing agent known as ‘‘ Permaproof 300”’ is 
announced by Treesdale Laboratories. Cloth treated with this compound has 
successfully passed a test in which molten metal at 2800° F. was poured over it. 
Cotton Fabrics: Rot and Mildew Proofing. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 
801-802. A brief account is given of rot and mildew proofing treatments for 
cotton fabrics, with particular reference to the work of the Shirley re “ 
Mothproofing-Detergent Combinations. H. C. Borghetty, W. N. Pardey and 
O.L. Sherburne. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, No. 11, 98-99. Reverse charge basic 
dye types such as 3: 4-dichlorbenzyltriphenylphosphonium chloride can be used in 
conjunction with non-ionic detergents of the ethylene oxide type, e.g., mono- 
iso-octylphenyl ether of polyethylene glycol to give mothproofing effects simul- 
taneously with cleaning. A suitable formula is given, and the method of applica- 
tion is described. Articles thus treated will withstand limited soap and water 
washes, but when laundered with non-ionic detergents, protection is maintained 
indefinitely. W—AL. 


Mothproofing . . . in Theory and Practice. A. Carpenter. Texi. Rec., 1950, 
68, No. 813, 83-84. A general review of mothproofing agents. Goods in oil may 
be safeguarded by spraying DDT and storing in a light, well-ventilated room. 
Wool in the grease may be protected cheaply by dissolving 3 per cent. DDT in 
the combing oil. Such treatments are effective against the Dermestid or 

W—AL. 
Mildew Proofing. Milton A. Lesser. Soap, 1950, 26, (10), 110-113, 139-141. 
The choice of a mildew proofing product depends generally on the type of 
material upon which it is to be used since these products are specific in applica- 
tion. Factors to be considered in making mildew proofers for the home include 
toxicity, irritation, odour. (53 refs.) La—AL. 

PATENTS 

Rayon Cakes: Dye-levelling Treatment. Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie N.V. 
B.P.637,106: Appl. and filing 28/3/1947; Publ. 10/5/1950; Dutch appl. 
24/4/1946. In a process for securing uniform affinity for dyes in a rayon cake, 
the freshly-spun cakes are stacked in a tank with their hollow centres in com- 
munication and air saturated with steam is forced through them from inside for 
at least 15 minutes. Apparatus commonly used in bleaching may be employed 
and occluded carbon disulphide may be recovered. Cc. 


Alkali-cellulose: Production and Etherification. M. H. Wilcox, J. Downing, 
and J. G. N. Drewitt (British Celanese Ltd.). B.P.637,133: Appl. 17/10/1947 
and 16/1/1948; Filing 15/10/1948; Publ. 10/5/1950. Alkali-cellulose in a 
form that is specially suitable for reaction with etherification reagents is obtained 
by granulation of ‘‘ pulp for rayon’’ (e.g., in a Banbury mixer) so that the 
product is free from ‘‘ fluff’’ and has a bulk density of about 26 lb. per cu. ft., 
and mixing this with powdered or flake caustic soda, preferably with the help 
of an anhydrous liquid such as an ether-alcohol (e.g., monomethyl glycol, in a 
Werner-Pfleiderer mixer). The examples describe the production of ethylcellulose, 
methylcellulose and carboxymethylcellulose. Cc. 


Cellulose Ethers: Production. M. H. Wilcox, J. Downing, and J. G. N. Drewitt 
(British Celanese Ltd.). B.P.637,134: Appl. 17/10/1947 and 16/1/1948; Filing 
15/10/1948; Publ. 10/5/1950. The claims are for the use of ether-alcohols, such 
as monomethyl glycol, as reaction media in the etherification of alkali-cellulose 
prepared by the action of caustic soda solutions (30-80 per cent.) on wood pulp 
and the like. C. 
Butyl-alcoholic Hydrogen Peroxide Solution: Application in Continuous 
Bleaching. Wolsey Ltd., P. Alexander, and C. Earland. B.P.637,140: Appl. 


12/12/1947 and 17/3/1948; Filing 18/11/1948; Publ. 10/5/1950. The claims 
are for the use of C; to C, alcohols (e.g., tertiary-butyl alcohdl) as solvents for 
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hydrogen peroxide in bleaching. The textile material (wool, cotton, etc.) is wetted 
with the solution (1-2-5 per cent.) and then heated, e.g., at 60-100°C. for 
cellulose or 60-85° C. for wool or silk. ‘ 
Print Steamer. T.G. Brown. B.P.637,211: Appl. 11/2/1948; Filing 5/2/1949; 
Publ. 17/5/1950. The outlet of a print steamer is connected to an evaporator, 
a vapour drier, and a steam energised thermo-compressor for the purpose of 
returning steam to the vessel. The fabric is fed to and removed from the vessel 
through pairs of revolving rollers that seal the inlet and outlet. Cc 


Flax, Hemp and Jute: Bleaching. Solvay & Cie. B.P.637,244: Appl. and filing 
24/4/1947; Publ. 17/5/1950; Belgian appl. 27/4/1946 and 19/8/1946. Ina 
process for bleaching natural cellulosic fibre, especially flax, hemp, and jute, 
the material is first given an alkaline boil in a liquor containing a sequestering 
agent for calcium and magnesium (e.g., Graham’s salt, i.e., vitreous sodium 
hexametaphosphate) and then treated with ‘‘active chlorine’’ (e.g., hypo- 
chlorite, chlorine water, or an acidified chlorite). Cc. 


High Acyl Cellulose Esters: Manufacture. J. F. Neilson and J. A. Hawkes 
(British Celanese Ltd.). B.P.637,267; Appl. 31/10/1947; Filing 28/10/1948; 
Publ. 17/5/1950. Cellulose esters of high acyl content but soluble in acetone 
(e.g., cellulose acetate with 57 to 58-5 per cent. of acetyl) are obtained by employ- 
ing sulphuric and perchloric acid as catalysts in the usual treatment with the 
acid and its anhydride. The amount of sulphuric acid may range from 0-8 to 
10 per cent. (say 1 to 3 per cent.), on the weight of cellulose and the amount of 
perchloric acid may be 0-2 to 2 per cent. (say 0-5 to 1 per cent.). C. 


Metalliferous Azo Dyes: Production. Ciba Ltd. B.P.637,404: Appl. and filing 
19/9/1947; Publ: 17/5/1950; Swiss appl. 30/9/1946 and 30/7/1947. The 
invention relates to a series of metallic compounds (especially chromium) of 
azo dyes that are free from sulphonic acid groups and from carboxylic groups 
in ortho position to hydroxyl groups, which are suitable for colouring lacquers 
or plastics or for dyeing artificial fibres of the nylon class. They are obtained by 
boiling azo dyes containing the grouping 


OH 

OH 


with a solution of a complex metallic salt of a salicylic acid, preferably in the 
presence of a dispersing agent. A dark green solution of sodium chromosalicylate, 
for example, is obtained by boiling 362 parts of chromic sulphate solution 
(chromium content 7*2 per cent.) with ¢ 38 parts of salicylic acid and then ren 
enough caustic soda to dissolve the resulting chromosalicylic acid. 


Yarn Package and Piece Goods Transport Container. British Celanese Ltd. 
B.P.637,599: Appl. and filing 8/10/1947; Publ. 24/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 
9/10/1946. A container for transporting yarn packages has a number of trun- 
cated triangular plates pivotally mounted in depressions (e.g., channels) in an 
interior wall so disposed that they may stand erect to receive yarn packages or 
lie flat in the depressions so that the container may be used for bolts of —— 


Clear Cellulose Esters: Purification by Fractional Precipitation. British 
Celanese Ltd. B.P.637,650: Appl. and filing 20/12/1946; Publ. 24/5/1950; 
U.S.A. appl. 17/1/1946. A process for the purification of cellulose esters so that 
they give very clear products in moulding, with very little development of 
colour consists in adding a non-solvent to a solution of the crude ester until a 
precipitate begins to form, heating the solution until the precipitate dissolves, 
cooling until a minor fraction has been precipitated, separating this, removing the 
solvent by evaporation until the clear solution begins to give a further precipitate, 
and then adding the non-solvent until the bulk of the ester is deposited. With 
cellulose acetate, for example, acetone is used as solvent, and ethyl alcohol as 
precipitant. The development of colour in moulding is expressed as a “* yellow- 
ness coefficient ’’, which is given by (T¢0-T so) / Tem where T is light transmission 
at the wave-lengths 640 and 440 mu. c. 
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Dimensionally Stable Rayon Fabrics: Production by Caustic Alkali Treatment. 
Alrose Chemical Co. B.P.637,656: Appl. and filing 17/3/1947; Publ. 24/5/1950; 
U.S.A. appl. 4/12/1946. A process for stabilising rayon-type fabrics (viscose, 
cuprammonium, cellulose acetate, and mixtures with cotton, wool, etc.) against 
shrinkage in wet processing or laundering comprises continuous passage of the 
fabric in open width and slack through 30-50 per cent. caustic alkali (caustic 
soda, potash, or lithia), preferably containing a ‘‘protective agent’’, at 20-60° C., 

the period of immersion being not more than 10 seconds, squeezing out excess 
alkali until the fabric retains about 60-100 per ceut., neutralising without prior 
dilution, and then washing, dyeing if desired, and drying on a stenter frame. 
The “‘ protective agents ’’ include sodium silicate, a salt of an amphoteric metal, 
a salt of a carboxylic or sulphonic acid, a salt that represses the ionisation of 
caustic alkali, a protective colloid, urea, and a polyhydric alcohol, or mixtures 
of them. A wetting agent may also be added to the alkali. Five examples are 
described in detail. C. 


Stencil Printing Apparatus. K. A. T. Lindahl, C. A. Heintges, and J. P. W. 
Jacobs (Heintges, Jacobs & Co. s. B.P.637,812: Appl. and filing 3/5/1947; 
Publ. 24/5/1950; Swedish appl. 17/10/1946. The object of the invention is to 
avoid the transverse stripes that frequently appear in stencil printing through 
accumulation of colour towards the centre of the squeeze. The stencils are located 
above each other in a magazine that is provided with a hoisting device so that 
any desired stencil may be brought on a level with the table and means are 
provided by which the length of textile material is deflected adjacent one of the 
ends of the table so that the operator can work from a position close to this edge 


the table. 


Textile Materials, Hair, Wood, Feathers, and Sponges: Hydrogen Perexide 
Bleaching. ‘‘Solo’’ Zayody na Zapalky, Ndrodni Podnik. B.P.637,928: Appl. 
and filing 24/1/1927; Publ. 31/5/1950; Czech appl. 12/11/1946. Articles or 
materials to be bleached are damped with a 4-8 per cent. solution of hydrogen 
peroxide, stabilised with phosphoric acid, at a temperature up to 50°C., then 
exposed to steam in a separate chamber, and after about one minute an alkali 
is admitted (gaseous ammonia or sodium carbonate, powdered or atomised solu- 
tion) to catalyse the bleaching action. The example given refers to the bleaching 
of match sticks. C. 


Resist Printing of Chlorinated Wool. R. Thornton and I.C.I. Ltd. B.P.646,690 
of 29/11/1950. A resist printing paste is applied locally to the wool, which is 
then padded with a solution of a dye of the phthalocyanine series containing 
ternary or quaternary salt groups. The paste comprises a reducing agent stable 
under neutral or acid conditions, e.g., zinc formaldehyde sulphoxylate, an inert 
substance, and an acid or acid salt capable of liberating the acid. A coloured 
resist is obtained by adding a vat dye to the paste. W. 


Mothproofing Furs. Cyril Eastman (Furs) Ltd. B.P.647,069 of 6/12/1950. 
Furs are agitated in the presence of a finely-divided solid substance, e.g., saw- 
dust or granulated cork, moistened with a mothproofing agent, preferably DDT 
dissolved in petroleum spirit; the solid substance is then removed and the solvent 
evaporated. The mothproofing agent remains on the hairs and on the surface 
of the pelt, undue wetting of the pelt being avoided. . 


Continuous Wool Scouring Apparatus. G. C. Weinpel (to Botany Worsted 
Mills), U.S.P.2,509,464 of 30/5/1950. The claim is made for a wool-scouring 
machine in which the first bowl is fed from a chute on to a spiked apron and 
thence to a sectional rotary drum which feeds the wool to a conveyor belt fitted 
with compartments corresponding to those on the rotary drum. The conveyor 
belt travels horizontally at a shallow depth of the bowl, ascends at the distal 
end of the bowl, delivers the wool to a second sectional rotary drum and then 
returns to complete its circuit by passage through the bowl at a level lower than 
that of its delivery passage. Immediately below this return lap, the bowl is 
formed into a series of conical sumps, each of which leads to a drainage pipe. 
During the delivery passage of the conveyor belt, the wool is sprayed from above 
by scouring fluid and, when the wool has been lifted out of the bowl and imme- 
diately prior to delivery to the second sectional rotary drum, by a rinsing fluid 
from a spray that works in combination with a suction device. The second 
rotary drum conveys the wool to a second bowl! which functions mechanically in 
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the same way as the first bowl. Each drainage tube is connected to a displacement 
pump, and the liquors from the bowls are treated in settling tanks to remove 
dirt and then in centrifuges, process tanks, etc., to remove impurities and, 
separately, wool grease. The purified liquors, adjusted to the necessary alkalinity, 
temperature, etc., are pumped to the spray system above the scouring bowls. 
Scouring is carried out for 5-15 minutes at 120°-200° F. in the first bowl and 
120°-150° F. in the second; the rinsing fluid is used at 110° F. Low degrees of 
alkalinity, e.g., pH 7:6-7°8, are employed. The method reduces alkali damage, 
whilst the obviation of squeeze rollers reduces formation of noils. Five diagrams 
are appended. Ww. 


Substituted Ureas: Manufacture and Uses. E. K. Drechsel and W. M. Thomas 
(to Amer. Cyanamid Co.). U.S.P.2,516,836 of 1/8/1950. The manufacture of 
‘‘ masked isocyanates’’ is described. The copolymers have textile uses, e.g., 
for shrinkproofing wool materials. 


Shrinkproofed Wool and its Production. M. E. Cupery (to du Pont). U.S.P. 
2,526,637 of 24/10/1950. Wool is made resistant to shrinkage by treatment with 
a solution of a synthetic high molecular weight basic amino-polymer and with 
formaldehyde, the temperature being kept at go°-125° C. until the amino-polymer 
is insoluble in water and organic solvents. The wool should retain 7-10 per cent. 
of its weight of the amino-polymer. Ww. 


Protecting Fabrics, etc., against Insect Attack. A. Croesi. Fr. P. 957,590 
(through L’Ind. Text., i950, 67, 546). An anti-parasitic product, e.g., DDT, is 
incorporated in a colloidal gel of a soluble alginate. Fabrics, etc. are impreg- 
nated with this gel, which becomes insoluble, and thus retains the activity of the 
insecticide for several years. An example is given of its preparation and of its 
application to a carpet. W. 


5—ANALYSIS, TESTING, GRADING AND DEFECTS 
(A)—Fisres 


Fibre Friction: Theoretical Study. (‘‘ Measurement of Friction Between 
Single Fibres.’’ Part VI.) B. Olofsson. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 476-480. The 


relationship p= (u=coefficient of friction, N =normal pressure, S=contact 
4 


area, a=constant, and «=p, for N—» o) is proved to be valid for a number of 
friction measurements on fibres. The meaning of this relationship is discussed 
from the points of view of general friction theories. Static and kinetic friction 
are discussed and the possibility of viscous sliding of fibres is considered. (Part 
V see following abstract.) C—SA. 


Viscose Rayon Staple Fibres: Frictional Properties. (‘‘ Measurement of Fric- 
tion Between Single Fibres.’’ Part V.) B. Olofsson and N. Gralén. Text. Res. J., 
1950, 20, 467-476. Using a stick-slip arrangement, measurements of friction 
coefficients have been made on viscose rayon fibres, which had been treated with 
different finishing agents, spinning oils, etc. The agents can be classified into 
three groups: (1) low static, low kinetic friction; (2) high static, low kinetic 
friction; (3) high static, high kinetic friction. The difference between the static 
and kinetic friction is related to the handle of the fibre sample. The influence 
on friction of humidity and of concentration and method of application of the 
agent, and also the dependence of friction on load have been investigated. The 
friction between rayon and wool fibres has been measured. Electrical conductivity 
measurements are reported showing the effect of spinning auxiliaries. A brief 
theoretical study of the influence of frictional properties on sliver movement in 
drawing frames is made. (Part IV, see J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, A293) " 

Cc 


Jute Fibre: Effect of Moisture on Frictional Properties. S. B. Bandyopadhyay. 
Nature, 1950, 166, 697-698. Between 40 and 80 per cent. R.H., the coefficient 
of friction of jute fibre appears to increase approximately linearly with relative 
humidity. Experiments have been carried out with jute containing more moisture 
than that corresponding to the saturation vapour pressure of water, and moisture 
regain-coefficient of friction curves have been obtained. These curves show two 
distinct linear regions, at low and high regain with a short curved region inter- 
vening. The friction is more sensitive to moisture at lower regains. C—SA. 
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Jute Filaments: Torsional Rigidity Modulus. K.R.Sen. J. sci. indusir. Res. 
India, 1950, 9B, 219-225. A torsion pendulum method designed for the study of 
the torsional rigidity of single jute filaments is described. Results of experiments 
are reported and discussed, and a procedure for comparing different jute varieties 
for twist resistance is indicated. C—SA. 


Pneumatic Evenness Gauge for Thread-like Materials. (‘‘ Continuous 
Pneumatic Gauging of Material in Thread or Wire Form.’’) J. C. Evans, M. 
Graneek, and H. G. Loe. Reprint from Trans. Soc. Instrum. Tech., 1950, 2, 
June, 14 pp. A pneumatic gauge for testing the uniformity or evenness of thread- 
like materials (textiles, wires, etc.) is described. The material is drawn through 
a suitable measuring head which is connected, in series with a constriction, to a 
constant-pressure air supply. Variations in size of the material produce small 
variations in pressure; by means of a transducer and pneumatic motion trans- 
mitter, these are magnified and recorded. An account is given of the performance 
of the apparatus under both static and dynamic conditions for wool, cotton, and 
nylon yarns, and some wires. C—SA. 


Resilience of Fibres and Fabrics: Quantitative Study. L. F. Beste and R. M. 
Hoffman. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 441-453. After briefly considering the effects 
of previous history of a sample on stress-strain-time relationship, type of 
resiliency is defined in terms of two factors, stiffness (measured by Young’s 
modulus) and diminishing modulus. The ‘‘ compliance ratio’’ is proposed as a 
practical measure of diminishing modulus on the stress-strain curve. The results 
of stiffness and compliance-ratio measurements are given for cotton, silk, wool, 
rayon, and synthetic fibres and shown by means of a “‘ resiliency map’’. Data 
are graphically presented showing the relation between fabric crease-recovery, 
fibre tensile recovery, and work recovery. The implications of these results are 
discussed. (For previous paper, see J. Textile Institute, 1948, 39, A383.) C—SA. 


*“‘Beta”’ Thickness Gauge for Laps, Slivers or Rovings. Baldwin Instrument 
Co. Ltd. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 998. A new electronic instrument designed 
to measure the thickness of laps, slivers or rovings and to apply corrections to 
processing machinery to enable a level yarn to be produced, is described briefly. 
Known as the ‘‘Beta’’ thickness gauge, the instrument utilises a radio-active 
isotope emitting beta-rays. C—SA. 


Crimp in Fibres: Determination. (‘‘ Bestimmung der Krauselung.’’) Swiss 
Society for Testing Technical Materials. Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 321-322. The 
Swiss standard method, SVMT 25—B 1018, for determining crimp in fibres is 
presented. C—SA. 


Rayon and Synthetic Fibres: Developments. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 
24, 1380, 1384, 1386, 1388. The following developments are reported: a process 
for improving the stability of nylon materials; chemistry and properties of Perlon; 
a suction dryer for fragile rayon fabrics; a pigment printing process; new anthra- 
quinone dyes; and new fast-to-light copperable polyazo dyes. C—SA. 


Terylene: Properties, Uses, Processing. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 833, 
834, 860. Information is presented on the properties, uses, and behaviour in 
processing of Terylene continuous filament yarn. Terylene staple fibre is men- 
tioned. C—SA. 


Viscose Rayon: Relation Between Denier and Mechanical Properties. T. Kubo 
and T. Tomonari. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan, 1941, 44, 246 (through Amer. 
Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 8113). The parallelism of the crystallites in viscose 
rayon of various deniers, spun under the same conditions, and the elongation of 
the fibres decrease with increasing denier, but the tensile strength increases, 
passing through a maximum. If the fibre is stretched, parallelism increases, but 
the tensile strength drops off unless the stretching accompanies the coagulation 
and regeneration process. C—SA. 


Wool-like Properties of Fibres and Fabrics. J. J. Press. Rayon synth. Text., 
1950, 31, 39-45. The literature on certain wool-like properties of wool, casein, 
silk, cellulose acetate, viscose, strong viscose, cotton, nylon and orlon fibres is 
reviewed. The effect of fibre size and shape is studied. A means is sought for 
relating pertinent fibre and form factors to common wool-like fabric qualities, such 
as roughness, bulk, warmth, crush resistance, handle, and drape. Warmth is dis- 
cussed in terms of several component factors. 
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Wool Fat: Influence on Some Properties of Wool Fibre. S. Kjellstrand. 
Ing. Vetenskaps Akad. Hand., 1950, No. 204, 5-28 (through Chem. Absir., 1951, 
45. 865). To clarify the causes for the detrimental effects of the commercial 

eaning processes, K. investigated the influence of the wool fat content on the 
stiffness, strength, elongation, and conditioning rate of wool fibres and on the 
wear resistance of wool fabrics. Tests on five samples containing 0-08-8-72 per 
cent. of fat showed that torsional stiffness, strength, and elongation were not 
affected by the wax content. Rate of moisture absorption and desorption 
increased with decreasing fat content. Wear resistance determined by abrasion 
with silicon carbide paper was approximately the same for the original fabric 
containing 0- 5-0-7 per cent. of fat as for a fabric extracted with trichlorethylene 
to a content of o- 1-0-2 per cent. of fat. Wool fat affects the physical properties 
of a wool fabric primarily by acting as a lubricant between the fibres. W—SA. 


Textile Testing: Problems of the Water Content. W.R. Lang. Test. Jj. 
Austral., 1950, 25, 910-914. The regain of wool is discussed with special reference 
to fibre structure and water absorption, the influence of mill processes on regain 
properties, and the effect of water on fibre properties. Methods of drying and of 
regain testing are also discussed. W—SA. 


Human, Goat and Horse Hairs: Microscopical Differentiation. (‘‘ Die mikro- 
skopische Unterscheidung von Menschenhaaren, Ziegen- und Rosshaaren.’’) 
H. Klenk and G. Schdélzel. Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 451-454. Human, goat 
and horse hairs cannot be definitely distinguished from one another by their 
appearance, but criteria exist in the pigment distribution and in the surface area 
of the fibre cross-sections. W—SA. 


Wool Materials: Assessment of Damage. C. S. Whewell. Text. Rec., 1951, 
68, No. 814, g1-92. Methods for assessing the effect on wool fibres of various 
chemical treatments are described. These include measurement of tensile 
strength, resistance to wet abrasion, and alkali solubility. Staining tests and a 
fluidity test for wool using chlorine peroxide and cupri-ethylenediamine solution 
are described. W—SA. 


Wool: Testing the Degradation by the Soda Loss. (‘‘ Mesure de ]’Altération 
des Laines par la Perte & la Soude.’’) M. van Overbeke, L. Lefevre, and L. Raux. 
Bull. Inst. Text. France, 1950, No. 22, 53-60. The factors have been investigated 
which affect the loss in weight experienced by wool when it is treated with a 
caustic soda solution under defined conditions. The most satisfactory results 
were obtained when 1 g. of wool was treated for 1 hr. at 60+ 1° C. in o-1 N-caustic 
soda solution, then consecutively washed with distilled water, dilute acetic acid, 
and distilled water, and finally dried. The test is especially suitable for detecting 
damage to wool by oxidation. W—SA. 


Wool Fibres: Frictional Properties. K.R. Makinson and G. King. J. Textile 
Institute, 1950, 41, 493-494. Further comments by Makinson on previous corre- 
spondence (see J. Textile Institute, 1951, 42, A62), and King’s reply. W—SA. 


Wool: Tentative Methods of Test for Fineness. American Society for Testing 
Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1950, 408-413; D419—-soT. 
These tentative methods are for estimating the fineness of wool in loose form, top, 
roving or yarn, and are applicable to similar fibres. The width method is based 
on the projection of the magnified image of the fibre on to a wedge scale; the 
short-fibre method is preferred, in which the fibres are cut about 200 » long; 
details are given of sampling, apparatus, preparation of test specimens, test pro- 
cedure, and fineness calculations. Sampling and test procedure are also described 
for the cross-section method. See also next abstract.) W—SA. 


Wool Tops: Tentative Specifications and Methods of Test for Fineness. 
American Society for Testing Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 
1950, 414-422; D472-soT. The fineness of wool top shall conform to the U.S. 
Government requirements, which are tabulated. Either the width method may 
be used as in D419 (see preceding abstract), or the cross-section method, in which 
the magnified image of a specimen is projected on to white paper for direct 
measurement of the image of the fibre, or on to sensitized paper for measurement 
of the reproduced image of the fibre, the measurements being made by means of 
tuled, transparent scales; the cross-section device, wedge measure and bidiameter 
scale used are described and illustrated. 
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Scoured Wool: Tentative Method of Test for Vegetable Matter. American 
Society for Testing Materials. A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1950, 
405-407; D1113-5oT.. For a description of this suggested method, see J. Textile 
Institute, 1950, 41, A81. W—5SA. 


A Photo-electric Instrument for Measuring Tippiness in Wool Staples. H. Goot 

and R. E. Belin. J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, 1455-465. Details are given of 
ss the principle, construction and circuitry of a photo-electric apparatus, an experi- 
Ee mental model which has been previously described (see J. Textile Institute, 
1949, 41, A334) for producing a fibre diagram of wool in the staple. Experimental 
procedure and results are described. Improvements to the instrument are sug- 
gested, and possibilities of presenting the staple test results are discussed. W—5A. 
Wool Fibres: Relation between Strength and Diameter. S. L. Anderson and 


D.R. Cox. J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, 7481-491. The relation between break- 
ing load and fibre cross-section was studied for fibres grown during a good-growing 


i 5g period. One of the main conclusions is that fibre breaking load per unit cross- 
Py section increases with fibre diameter. Possible applications of the results to 

ee studies of drafting are briefly indicated. W—SA. 
(B)—Yarns 

oe Nylon Faces for Tensile Testing Machine Jaws. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 


766. A new group of jaws for tensile strength testing machines features nylon 
gripping faces. These greatly increase gripping efficiency and reduce jaw breaks, 
awe Both faces of the jaws are self-aligning. C—5 


Elastic Performance of Textile Materials: Part IV: Staple-Fibre Yarns. M. M. 

Platt. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 519-538. The study of the influence of textile 
oa geometry on textile structure performance is extended to staple fibre yarns. 
es Methods previously developed for continuous-filament yarns are applied to 
determine the theoretical dependency of staple-yarn tensile characteristics on the 
stress distribution and its modifications introduced by yarn twist, size, staple- 
By length, and inherent fibre properties. Both single loading to rupture and repeated- 
stress properties of acetate rayon and cotton yarns of various geometries are 
considered, and comparisons are made between experimental] and theoretical 
data. C—SB. 


Wool and Silk: Identification of Damage. E. Kornreich. /J. Textile Institute, 
1950, 41, 1321-328. Microscopic tests are described for the identification of 
damage to wool caused by acid, alkali, hypochlorite, peroxide, scorching, and 
mechanical action, and to silk by alkali, hypochlorite, and scorching. Schemes 
for the identification of causes of damage are suggested. A few micrographs of 
damaged fibres are shown. r 


pe Weaving Properties of Yarn. W. T. Shackleton. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 
= 1037-1038, 1040; 1124, 1126. A survey is made of the desirable properties of 
yarns used for various purposes. Ways of improving the quality of yarns (in 
view of the present demand for high-grade goods) are briefly indicated. Rigorous 


quality control at all stages of manufacture is advocated. C—SB. 

2 ee: Yarn Numbering Chart for Twisted Yarns. T. G. Hicks. Text. World, 1950, 
ee too, August, 156. A nomograph is presented by means of which the count of a 
= twisted yarn consisting of two yarns of different known counts may be obtained 
: with calculation. C—S5B. 


Yarn Testing Machine: Description. (‘‘ Beitrag zur Frage der Garnpriifung 
im laufenden Faden.’’) W. E. Baltz. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 504-506. 
A yarn testing machine is described by means of which any alteration in 
; mechanical properties due to application of pressure by the use of unsuitable types 
2 of cylinder is avoided. The device may be used for obtaining several types of test 

as data, including the continuous measurement and recording of loads, yarn elonga- 

Po tion, and the wear-resistance of a running thread. C—S5B. 


(C)—Faprics 


Elastic Performance of Textile Materials: Part V: Development of a Drape- 

a meter. C. C. Chu, C. L. Cummings, and N. A. Teixeira. Text. Res. J., 1950, 
oF 20, 539-548. Details are given of a new instrument for the measurement of the 
. drape of a fabric. The outline of a draped sample of the fabric is traced by means 
of a photoelectric device. A drape coefficient is obtained from a simple relation 

between the area of sample and the area of the shape traced from the draped 
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fabric. The construction, operation, and theory of this drape-meter are explained 
with the aid of photographs and diagrams. 


Mildew Susceptibility of Fabrics: Determination. R. G. H. Siu and G. R. 
Mandels. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 516-518. A rapid method for the determination 
of the mildew susceptibility of materials and the disinfecting activity of com- 
pounds are briefly described. The method is based on a measurement of the 
growth of the micro-organism by means of a manometric determination of the 
total oxygen absorbed during growth. C—6C 


Gloss Measurements on Fabrics. R.G. Quynn, E. J. Bernet, and E. K. Fischer. 
Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 492-509. The gloss or lustre of surfaces is briefly dis- 
cussed including methods of measurement. A goniophotometer (designed for the 
work reported) is described in detail. Experimental measurements of reflectance 
have been carried out on a number of fabrics. The results are presented in the 
form of reflectance curves, computed ‘‘ gloss indexes’’ or ‘‘ gloss numbers’’, 
and visual ratings by different observers. [59 references. ] C—5 


Fabric Defects: Identification. J. B. Goldberg. Text. World, 1950, 100, 
August, 104-105, 204, 206. The causes of some fabric defects which arise during 
weaving are briefly considered. These can be divided into two groups, viz., 
careless yarn preparation and faulty machine operation. Several such defects are 
shown by means of photographs. Cc—SC. 


™lastic Stress-Strain Relations: Experimental Investigation. J. L. M. Mor- 
rison and W. M. Shepherd. Proc. Instn. mech. Engrs, 1950, 163, (W. E. P. 
No. 55), 1-9. The paper describes tests carried out on a steel and on an aluminium 
alloy, to discriminate between and assess the merits of the “‘ incremental’’ and 
‘‘total’’ plastic strain theories in the region where the elastic and plastic strains 
are of comparable magnitude. The testing machine is described and photographs 
are shown. C—SC. 


High Polymer Compositions: Flexibility Test. I. Williamson, Brit. Plastics, 
1950, 23, September, 87-90, 102. An instrument for the measurement of the 
modulus of rigidity of plastics (in the form of thin strips or ribbons) is described. 
The lower end of the strips of plastic is fixed while the torsion required to twist 
its upper end through go° is measured. The instrument has been used at tem- 
peratures in the range —60 to 110°C. Temperature/modulus of rigidity curves 
are presented for several plastic films including films of cellulose nitrate. C—S5C. 


Dry-cleaning Fastness: Dyed and Printed Materials. (‘‘ Bestimmung der 
Trockenreinigungs-Echtheit von Farbungen und Drucken.’’) Swiss Society for 
Testing Technical Materials. Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 319. Details are given of 
the Swiss standard method of test, SVMT 25—Az2525, for determining the fast- 
ness of dyed and printed materials to dry-cleaning. C—SC. 


Dyed and Printed Materials: ‘‘ Potting’? Fastness. (‘‘ Bestimmung der 
Pottingechtheit von Farbungen und Drucken.’’) Swiss Society for Testing 
Technical Materials. Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 320. A method for testing the 
‘* potting-fastness ’’ (bleeding and marking-off in boiling water) of dyed and 
printed materials is prescribed in the Swiss standard method, SVMT 25-——A257 5: 


Fading: Use of Fadeometer and Sunlight. (‘‘ Etude de la Dégradation des 
Teintures au Fadeometer et & la Lumiére solaire.’’) J. P. Niederhauser. Bull. 
Inst. text. France, 1950, No. 20, 47-54. Comparisons are made between light- 
fastness testing results on dyed textiles obtained by the Fadeometer and sunlight. 
In the case of go per cent. of the specimens tested the difference was not very 
great. Some variations of light-fastness were observed when testing, by means of 
the Fadeometer, the same dyestuff on different materials. Details of results are 
tabulated. C—SC. 


Nylon Fabrics: Reediness. W,E. Mann. Rayon synth. Text., 1950, 31, 
August, 63-64; Text. World, 1950, 100, 99. Reed marks on plain woven nylon 
fabrics (which show up markedly on dyeing) have been eliminated by causing 
the fabric, as soon as it is woven, to bend sharply through go° and back again. 
This is achieved by fixing across the loom two pieces of angle iron, one above 
the other, around which the fabric passes as it is formed. Improvements on this 
preliminary design of apparatus are suggested. c—SC. 
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Rayon Fabrics: Abrasion Resistance. Hazel M. Fletcher and Jane Gillian. 
Rayon synth, Text., 1950, 31, July, 39-40; August, 54-56. Abrasion resistance 
tests have been carried out on four plain woven rayon fabrics used in women’s 
slips. These included one viscose taffeta and three crépes—an acetate, a viscose, 
and a mixture made of acetate warp yarns and viscose weft yarns. Two standard 
methods were used (Taber and Wyzenbeck) and experimental details are des- 
cribed; the results are shown graphically and photographs of the abraded fabrics 
are presented. The wearing qualities of the four fabrics (as slips) were also tested 
in actual use; the results show that the relative performance figures of the gar- 
ments were correctly predicted by the laboratory abrasion tests. C—SC. 


Stripping of Dyed Fabric. (‘‘ Uber das Abziehen von Farbungen.’’) K. Fischer. 
Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 599-600. Brief descriptions are given of the various 
methods of stripping of dyed materials, including wool, cotton, rayon, and syn- 
thetic fibres. Advantages and disadvantages of the methods described are 
indicated. C—SC. 


Wash-fastness of Dyed Materials. (‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber das Verhalten von 
Farbungen beim Waschen.’’) H. Holderegger. Text. Rdsch., 1950, §, 191-197; 
232-237; 269-277. Various methods of testing the wash-fastness of dyed materials 
are briefly described and are followed by detailed discussions on factors involved 
in washing processes, e.g., soap concentration; bath liquor/ material ratio; tem- 
perature; duration of washing; state of the fabric (possible damage by heat, light, 
bleaching and so on); wetting agents; the addition of electrolytes, soda or borax 
to the bath; mechanical factors such as stirring, air-blowing, suction and pressing. 
The materials examined included cotton, viscose rayon, and silk. Methods of 
improving wash-fastness include the formation of complexes with metallic salts, 
diazotising on the fibre, steaming, formalising and impregnation with melamine- 
or urea-formaldehyde resins. In thé investigation, the Pulfrich step-photometer 
was used for determining any changes in colour intensity and/or bleeding on 
white. 110 references are given. C—SC. 


Insect Pest Damage: Tentative Method of Test for Resistance of Pile Floor 
Coverings to— American Society for Testing Materials. A.S.7.M. Standards on 
Textile Materials, 1950, 160-161; D1116-5so0T. The resistance to insect attack of 
wool pile carpet is determined by exposure to black carpet beetle larve. The 
damage produced is determined by visual examination, quantity of excrement 
deposited, and number of larve remaining alive. w—Sc. 


Testing Felt: Standard Methods. American Society for Testing Materials. 
A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1950, 444-452; D461-50. For par- 
ticulars of this standard, see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A84. A tentative 
revision concerns sampling for chemical analysis. w—sc. 


Mechanical Sheet Felt: Tentative Specifications. American Society for Testing 
Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 1950, 456-458; Di114-s5oT. 
Five standard over-all densities in four types of sheet felt are specified. Tables 
show the following: chemical and physical requirements; permissible variations in 
thickness in inches; permissible variations in weight in lb. per square yard. 

Ww--5C. 
(D)—OTHER MATERIALS 


Pressure Variation: Recording and Control. Fielden (Electronics) Ltd. 
Brit. Rayon & Silk ]., 1950, 27, September, 65; Text. Rec., 1950, 68, September, 
142. A new instrument for the accurate recording of static pressure or differential 
pressure is announced. The movement of a mercury meniscus in a monometer 
tube is followed by a ring (around the arm of the tube) actuated by a synchronous 
motor via an electronic capacity sensitive circuit. This instrument, known as the 
‘*Manograph ”’, is available in three forms depending on the range of pressures 
to be measured. C—S5D. 


Rubber: Dynamic Testing in Compression, J. R. S. Waring. Trans. Instn. 
Rubber Ind., 1950, 26, 4-25. Experimental results are compared for dynamic 
stiffness and hysteresis on samples of natural rubber tread, obtained by using 
two different machines—the compression electrical vibrator and the Roelig type 
apparatus. A phase discriminator method, using an oscilloscope, was employed 
for fixed resonance with the electrical vibrator and a photographic technique was 
used for recording the hysteresis loops in the mechanical test. Test details are 
described and results are discussed. C—SD. 
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Rubber: Measurement of Dynamic Properties. LL. Mullins. Trans. Instn. 
Rubber Ind., 1950, 26, 27-42. The limitations of the use of a simple mechanical] 
model to describe the elastic behaviour of rubber and to assist in the interpretation 
of the results of dynamic forced vibration tests are discussed. A description is 
given of an apparatus which enables complete steady-state hysteresis loops to be 
determined on rubber samples subjected to constant alternating deflection. The 
reported large differences between the static modulus and the dynamic modulus 
measured at very low frequencies have been investigated. Results are presented 
and discussed. > 
Wool Oils: Resistance to Oxidation in Storage. (‘‘ Tentative Test Method.’’) 
Amer. Dyest. Rep., 1950, 39. No. 26, Pgit. This is an accelerated method for 
evaluating the oxidation of wool oils on wool fabric. Ten-gram pieces of fabric 
are required one for each oil to be tested and one for a control. Each test piece 
is saturated with 10 per cent. of its weight of one of the oils, which has been dis- 
solved in sufficient ethyl ether (in presence of ethyl alcohol, if necessary) to ensure 
that the bulk of the solution is immediately absorbed, placed in a glass jar and 
maintained at 120+2° F. for three weeks. The oils are evaluated by comparison 
of the discoloured specimens with the unoiled control. W—SD. 


Oil Content of Textiles: A Simplified Method for Determination. Amer. Dyest. 
Rep., 1951, 40, P30-P32. This method, which requires no special apparatus, is 
said to be as accurate as the Soxhlet method, yet a single determination can be 
carried out in thirty minutes. The weighed sample (e.g. worsted top) is extracted 
with a known volume of carbon tetrachloride in a weighed beaker, the solvent is 
evaporated from an aliquot, and the percentage of oil calculated from the gain 
in weight of the beaker. A method using a non-ionic detergent of the ethylene 
oxide type is also described, but this method (in which the washed fibre residue 
is weighed) is not recommended if the oil content is as high as 5 per cent. W—S5D. 


PATENTS 


Bursting Strength Testing Apparatus. W. & R. Balston Ltd. and F. W. Balston. 
B.P.637,306; Appl. 19/3/1947; Filing 29/9/1947; Publ. 17/5/1950. The 18 


‘claims are for a bursting strength tester for paper, films, and waterproof fabrics 


in which an improved method is used for exerting and recording the bursting 
pressure of a fluid in a tubular or circular container, the outlet of which is closed 
by the specimen. 


Cellulose Propionate for Moulding: Fractionation. British Celanese Ltd. 
B.P.637,342: Appl. and filing 28/11/1947; Publ. 17/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 
29/11/1946. A drawback to the use of cellulose propionate for films, foils, and 
moulded articles is a tendency to ‘‘ blush’’ (whiten) when exposed to high tem- 
peratures and humidities. The constituents that cause this trouble are removed 
by a fractional precipitation from solution in acetone by means of aqueous 
ethyl alcohol (52-62 per cent.) under such conditions that a small proportion is 
first precipitated and rejected and the main bulk is then precipitated by adding 
more of the aqueous alcohol. Cc. 
Loose Fibre and Powders: Moisture Test by Dielectric Constant Measurement. 
R. S. Phillips and J. Burns Ltd. B.P.637,469: Appl. 21/8/1947; Filing 
20/7/1948; Publ. 17/5/1950. The invention relates to a capacitance method for 
measuring the moisture content of powders, loose fibre, tobacco, shavings, etc., 
in which the uncertainty that arises from the presence of entrained air is over- 
come by suspending the solid matter in an indifferent organic liquid of known 
dielectric constant. The liquid is chosen to be of the same dielectric constant as 
the solid but of greater density. The following mixtures are recommended: 
ether+ light petroleum, transformer oil+paraldehyde, carbon tetrachloride+ 
ethyl alcohol, hexane+ ethyl benzoate, and aniline+carbon tetrachloride. The 
apparatus consists of a cylindrical container the inner wall of which serves as 
one electrode, and a cylindrical inner electrode that rises from the insulating base 
of the container on a screw-threaded terminal and is covered by the liquid. The 


capacitance of the condenser formed by the electrodes, the liquid, and the moist 
solid is measured. C. 
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7—LAUNDERING AND DRY-CLEANING 


Sodium Carboxymethyl Cellulose: Influence on Suspending Power of Built 
Soap Solutions. C. H. Bayley and A. S. Weatherburn. Text. Res. J., 1950, 20, 
510-513. The influence of sodium carboxymethyl cellulose (CMC) on the ability 
of soap solutions to prevent the deposition of carbon black on fabric during the 
detergent process has been studied. Alkaline builders (sodium carbonate, modi- 
fied soda, sodium metasilicate, and sodium orthosilicate) decrease the suspending 
power of soap solutions. The addition of CMC to such built soap solutions com- 
pensates to a considerable extent this reduction in suspending power. (Previous 
paper; see J. Textile Institute, 1951, 42, A29.) Canad. J. Res. F, 7950, 28, 213. 
(Weatherburn, Rose & Bayley. c—i. 


Washing of Fabrics: Effect of Mechanical Action. S. A. Plaksin. Tekstil. 
Prom., 1950, 10, February, 29-31 (through J. Soc Dyers Col., 1950, 66, 455). 
Experiments have been carried out to determine the part played by mechanical 
action when washing on an open soaper. Fabrics were impregnated in dilute 
caustic soda, dilute sulphuric acid, starch thickening, or a suspension of Sulphur 
Black, and passed through an open scourer containing water only. Various types 
of mechanical action were employed and the respective amounts of material 
removed were determined. Cc—7. 


Bleach. (‘‘ Bleach: Friend or Foe?”) F. Courtney Harwood. Power Laundry, 
1950, 83, 1249, 1317, 1319. Use of bleach in laundering must be very carefully 
controlled. This paper describes various bleaches, when and how they should be 
used in laundering with recommended practice based on experimental results. 

La—7. 
Marking Ink Stains. C. J. Seigers. and K. J. Nieuwenhuis. De Witwasserij. 
industrie, 1950, 7, (12), 10-21. (Mededeling Nr. 75 van het Proefstation voor 
de Wasindustrie.) Investigation of methods of removal of marking ink stains 
from different fabrics (in Dutch). La—7. 


Non-ionic Detergents. (‘‘ Flake Form Non-ionic Detergents.’’) C. R. Pacifico, 
L. G. Lundsted, and T. H. Vaughn. Soap, 1950, 26, (10), 41-43, 73, 90. An 
investigation of some typical physical and chemical properties of a new series 
of non-ionic surface active agents, the Pluronics (Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration) which by the introduction of a new hydrophobic unit can be manu- 
factured in flake form. La—7. 


Sheet Spreader. (‘‘ Mechanising Flatwork Preparation.”) J. Riley. Power 
Laundry, 1950, 83, 39-41. Description of the British Laundry#Machinery Co’s 
‘* Type B Spreader’’ used for preparing and feeding sheets to“flatwork ironers 
thus replacing 2 operators. La—7. 


Synthetic Detergents. J. M. Vallance. Soap, 1950, 26, (5), 37-39, 155-157, 177- 
Review of synthetic detergents and their marketing in the British Teles, Sulphated 
fatty alcohols are most used, in particular, secondary alkyl sulphates derived 


from petroleum while alkyl aryl sulphates are also important. Some typical 
formule are given. La—7. 


Washing Processes: Automatic Controls. W. G. Cleghorn. Power Laundry, 
1950, 83, 1160-1163. With usual washing machine controls the operator has to 
think and act on 57 occasions while carrying out a washing process cycle. The 
author describes the method of centralised controls employed in his own laundry, 
which furnishes the most accurate control at the least capital and running costs 
and cuts operators’ actions considerably. La—7. 


Electrical Maintenance. (‘‘ Anticipating Trouble in Factory Electrical Maiu- 
tenance.””) F. G. Marshall. Mech. World, 1950, 128, 367-370. A survey of all 
the details which must be kept in mind by the factory engineer in supervising 
the work of his electricians. 


8—BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
(A)—CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND PLANT 
Re-equipment of Two European Cotton-Spinning Mills. Anon. Platt’s Bull., 
1950, 7, 45-65; Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 470-478; Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 374-378. 
Illustrated accounts are given of (1) the rebuilding and re-equipment of a large 
cotton-spinning mill (Koninklijke Nederlandsche Katoenspinnerij N.V. at Hen- 
gelo, Holland), which had been badly damaged by bombing during the war, and 
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(2) the construction and equipment of a new cotton-spinning mill (E. J. Braun, 
S.A. Union Cotonniere) in Ghent, Belgium. British equipment has been installed 
in each case. C—S8A. 


Materials Handling in American Cotton Mill. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 
114, August, 92-96. A materials handling system installed in an American Cotton 

mill is described with the aid of photographs. The system consists of an over- 
head conveyor for the transport of weft bobbins from the spinning room to the 
looms, a lap conveyor, a cloth conveyor, and a ramp for waste bales. " 


Maintenance in the Textile Mill. H. Miedendorp. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 
31, September, 125-128, 130, 132. A general survey covering electric motors, 
lubrication, illumination, fire and accident prevention, mechanical handling, air 

conditioning, and water supplies. C—8A, 


Textile Machinery Developments in Lancashire. J.S. Barke. Indian Text. J., 
1950, 60, 879-881. Brief descriptions are given of a new three-bowl padding 
mangle, a new pin stenter, and three improved models of smallwares looms. C—8A. 


Italian Yarn Mill of Modern Design. Anon Text. World, 1950, 100, August, 
108-109. Photographs of the machinery with brief descriptions are given. C—8A. 


Cadence Vibration in Weaving Room: Control. G. A. Winterburn. Text. 
World, 1950, 100, August, 118-119, 202, 204. A description is given of the way in 
which a serious case of cadence vibration in a weaving room was overcome. 
Details are given of the electrical control apparatus evolved. Looms of similar 
speeds are coupled together electrically (in pairs) so that the vibrations they set 
up are always kept out of phase, thus destroying the vibration. C—8A. 


Processing Temperature Control. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 497, 499. 
The principles of the temperature control units (air and electric types) of the 
Bristol Instrument Co. are briefly explained with illustrations. The units are 
used for the automatic temperature control and recording of heated baths and 
vats, etc. C—8A. 


(B)—Frre PREVENTION 


Fire-Retardant Agents: Use of Titanium Compounds. I. M. Panik, W. F. 
Sullivan, and A. E. Jacobsen. Amer. Dyest. Rep., 1950, 39, 509-516. Previous 
work on the application of titanium compounds as flame-retardant agents is 
briefly mentioned, and chemical and physical theories of flame-retardation are 
outlined. The use of titanium chloride-acetate solutions as a means of depositing 
titanium dioxide on the fabric has been investigated and the effects of drying 
time, temperature, concentration, leaching and other factors have been studied. 
Binary salt mixtures (one component of which was always titanium chloride- 
acetate) have also been studied and an antimony chloride-titanium chloride- 
acetate mixture was chosen for further study. The effect of variables such as the 
antimony trioxide-titanium dioxide weight-ratio, nature of alkali (used to pre- 
cipitate the oxides on the fabric), concentration of alkali, and resistance to 
laundering has been investigated, and preliminary results are reported. C—8B. 


Storage of Celluloid. Anon. Chem. & Ind., 1950, No. 36 and 37, 659. The 
recommendations of the Committee on Celluloid Storage for the amendment of 
the statutory requirements covering the storage of celluloid are presented. C—8B. 


Reducing Risk of Fire. W. H. Tuckey. Dyer, 1950, 104, 219-220. Some causes 
of fires are briefly discussed, including smoking, floor sweepings and waste, 
sparks, heating appliances, electrical installations, and machinery. After dealing 
briefly with fire appliances (automatic sprinklers, fire alarms, and portable fire 
extinguishers), the author relates some outbreaks of fire that have occurred in 
textile finishing mills. C—8B. 


Fire Hazard in Cotton Mills: Faulty Electrical Seulement. S. Cowan. Text. 
World, 1950, too, August, 116-117, 184, 186. The danger of fire in cotton mills 
arisir~ from faulty or unsuitable electrical equipment is briefly considered. C—8B. 


Electrical Installations and Fire Risks. J. L. Watts. Pract. Engng, 1950, 
22, 134-135. Precautions to be taken against fire risks in sub-stations or other 
rooms where transformers or circuit breakers are housed are discussed. The lay- 
out of sub-stations, fire alarms and detectors, periodical maintenance, and the 
breakdown strength of transformer oils are dealt with. C—8B. 
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(C)—Steam Ratstnc PowER SUPPLY 


Valve Maintenance. R. A. Hendrickson. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, August, 
108-111. Some information is given on the maintenance and repair of valves for 
pipe-lines. The operations described are illustrated by means of photographs. © 
Steam Pipelines in Factories. J. F. Stirling. Pract. Engng, 1950, 22, 200-202. 
Fundamental considerations governing the design and erection of steam pipe- 
lines are discussed. These include types of joints (universal, welded, and expan- 
sion joints), branch pipes, pipe drainage, and supporting structures. Cc—8c. 


Lancashire Boiler Performance: Influence of Certain Factors. E. G. Ritchie 
and N. Y. Kirov. Proc. Instn mech. Engrs, 1950, 162, 27-33. The results 
obtained in a programme of research carried out by the British Coal Utilisation 
Research Association are summarized. c—sc, 


Thermal Efficiency of a Hand-fired Natural-draught Lancashire Boiler. T. F. 
Hurley and W. J. Sparkes. Proc. Instn mech. Engrs, 1950, 162, 20-26. An 
abridged account is given of the work carried out by the Fuel Research Station 
on ‘‘smoke eliminator’’ fire doors. (For full report, see J. Textile Institute, 
1950, 41, A371.) Cc—8c. 
Contra-flow Heat Exchangers: Design. E. Schmidt. Proc. Instn mech. Engrs, 
1948, 159, (W.E.I. No. 44), 351-356. The problem of contra-flow heat exchangers, 
for gases at turbulent flow, is treated in a general way, using the analogy between 
heat transfer and friction. A method of calculation is developed where the 
essential dimensions of the apparatus are given as functions of the initial design 
conditions and the properties of the fluid. The conditions for minimum weight 
and volume are derived. A discussion of the paper is reported (s0id., 357-362). C. 

Cc—8c. 
Contra-flow Regenerative Heat Exchanger: Thermal Analysis. C. E. Iliffe. 
Proc. Instn mech. Engrs, 1948, 159, (W.E.I. No. 44), 363-371. A mathematical 
treatment is presented of the theory of the regenerative heat exchanger (based 
mainly on German work). A short bibliography is given. Cc—8C. 


Electricity in a Modern Mill. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1234, 1236, 1238. 
Some features of the electrical installations in an ‘‘all-electric’’ Lancashire cotton 
spinning mill are described. c—8c. 
(D)—PoweErR TRANSMISSION 

Textile Mill Lubrication. F. N. Mclaren. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 994, 996, 
998; 1046, 1050, 1052, 1054; 1128, 1130. After dealing with the latest American 
developments in textile machinery lubrication systems, the author discusses the 
requirements and characteristics of oils for various types of operations (including 
spindles, card comb boxes, electric motors, and sizing machines). C—8D. 


Anti-Friction Bearing Troubles: Causes and Remedies. P. W. Peel. Text. 
Wkly, 1950, 46, 636, 638, 640, 642. Four types of anti-friction bearings are 
briefly described, viz., ball bearings, straight-type roller bearings, taper roller 
bearings, and thrust bearings. The causes of bearing failure are of two general 
groups, engineering causes and service faults. Some of the troubles arising in 
each of, these groups are discussed with their causes and possible remedies. 
Proper adjustment and lubrication are stressed. Cc—8 


Electricity Distribution in Textile Mills. Anon. Text. Mfr, 1950, 76, 375-377- 
The layouts of some 3-phase and single-phase systems for the distribution of 
electricity in textile mills are discussed. C—8D. 


Electric Drives in the Textile Industry. Brown-Boveri Ltd. Brown-Boveri 
Rev., 1950, 37, 48-52. In this section of a review of the use of electric motor 
drives in industry, their application to textile machinery is considered. Several 
photographs are presented. C—8D. 


Precision A.C. Voltage Stabilisers. G. N. Patchett. Electronic Engng, 1950, 
22, 371-377: 424-428; 470-473; 499-503. After considering the requirements of a 
precision A.C. voltage stabilizer, the principle of the stabilizer is discussed briefly, 
treating it as consisting of an “‘ indicator’’ and a “‘ controller’’. The indicator 
and controller are then dealt with separately in detail from both the aspects of 
theory and design. Finally the complete stabilizer is described with some 
information on performance. [48 references. ] C—8D. 
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Cathode Follower as Voltage Regulator. A. P, Willmore. Electronic Engng, 
1950, 22, 399-400. The use of the cathode follower as a voltage regulator is dis- 
cussed. A circuit is briefly analysed. C—8D. 


Driving Belt Fasteners. P, W. Peel. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1326, 1329. Various 
types of fasteners for joining the ends of driving belts are considered. C—8D. 


Fluid Drives, E. H. Helliwell. Text. World, 1950, 100, September, 133, 302, 
304. The principle and characteristics of the fluid drive are described and the 
application of such drives to textile machinery is considered briefly. C—8D. 


V-belt Drive: Use in Textile Industry. (‘‘ Der Keilriementrieb in der Textil- 
industrie."’) O. Férster. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30. 574-576. The structure, 
advantages, and applications of V-belting are discussed. C—8D. 
(E)—TRANSPORT 
Conveyor for Tricot Beams. Anon. Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 
121-122. Details are given of a tricot beam handling truck that been con- 
structed from an ex-Naval bomb hoist. The beams are picked up by means of 
the hoist, pushed along to the knitting machines, and lowered into position. 
C—8E. 
Jack for Lifting Loom Beams on to Tape Machine. Anon. Text. Industr., 
1950, 114, September, 179, 181. A pneumatic jack fitted into the floor directly 
under the chuck at the front of the tape machine, enables empty loom beams to 
be quickly and easily raised into position in the chuck. Details of the installation 
are given. C—8 
Materials Handling in Textile Mills. H.Miedendorp. Rayon synth. Text., 
1950, 31, August, 81-83. The following methods of improving materials handling 
are briefly discussed (1) straight-line production, (2) simplification or the com- 
bining of one or more processing steps, and (3) the installation of mechanical 
materials handling equipment. C—8F. 
Colour-Matching Tests. Anon. Light & Ltg, 1950, 3 298-301. A report is 
given of an exhibition of colour-matching lamps at which visitors were invited to 
assess the relative merits of the lamps by the use of sets of coloured patterns. 
The results of the tests are discussed. C—SF. 


(G)—HEaTING, VENTILATION AND HUMIDIFICATION 

Unit Air Conditioning Systems. L. Walter. Text Rec., 1950, 68, September, 
135-136. Brief descriptions with plans are given of some actual installations of 
unit air conditioning systems! in textile mills. (‘/. Textile Institute, 1951, 42, 
A32.) C—8G. 


Air Conditioning Plant. F. H. Slade. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1950, 27, Sep- 
tember, 78-79. An illustrated description is given of the air conditioning plant 
(including refrigeration) installed in a rayon knitting mill. C—8G. 


Air-Flow Analysis: Instrumentation. K. W. Todd. Proc. Instn mech. Engrs, 
1949, 161, (W.E.P. No. 53), 213-221. Special instruments for the optical and 
physical analysis of air-flow measurements are described, and an example of their 
application to a compressor-cascade examination in a high-speed wind tunnel is 
given. Photographs are presented showing instruments and shadowgraphs of air 
flowing over a series of blades. A discussion of the paper is reported (ibid., 
pp. 21-226). C—8G. 


(H)—Warter PurIFICATION 


Water-Softening System. E. D. White. Text. World, 1950, 100, August, 
120-121. A water-softening system installed in an American knitting factory 
and the advantages arising from its use are briefly described. C—8H. 


Water Purification: The Use of Activated Silica. C.G. Hampson. Paper 
Trade J., 1950, 131, No. 6, 27-37. (1) The purification of water by coagulation 
and the colloidal aspect of coagulation are briefly discussed, and the effect of pH 
on the coagulating power and degree of colour removal of aluminium sulphate 
are considered. (2) By the addition of activated silica (negatively charged sol) 
and aluminium sulphate (positively charged) to water, mutual coagulation occurs 
and a much more effective removal of colloidal organic impurities is achieved. 
Various technical processes based on this principle are dealt with briefly. (3) A 
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full account is given of the development, construction and working of a water 
purification unit built on the river Irwell. C—8H. 


(I)—Waste DisposaL 


Synthetic Organic Wastes: Disposal. H. D. Lyon. Chem. Engng Progress, 
1950, 46, 388-394. Important factors in the disposal of synthetic organic wastes 
by discharge into a river are discussed. The methods used by an American 
chemical factory are described. c—8I. 


PATENTS 
Accumulator Plate Separating Cover. Compagnie Generale d’Electricité. B.P. 
637,167: Appl. and filing 26/9/1946; Publ. 17/5/1950; French appl. 7/6/1946. 
To secure good adhesion between an accumulator plate and a separator of woven 
textile fabric, the fabric is constructed with weft of filaments that shrink when 
heated, e.g., polyvinyl chloride, polyvinylidene chloride, polystyrene, or nylon. 


Humidity Responsive Circuit. Bendix Aviation Corporation. B.P.637,738: 
Appl. and filing 19/5/1947; Publ. 24/5/1950; U.S.A. appl. 6/6/1946. The 
invention relates to humidity-responsive apparatus that comprises a hygroscopic 
resistor (e.g., a deliquescent salt deposited on a non-conducting base) the 
impedance of which is responsive to fluctuations in relative humidity and tem- 
perature, a resistor (thermistor) the resistance of which varies substantially with 
temperature, a source of e.m.f., and electrical indicating means responsive simul- 
taneously to variations in the hygroscopic resistor and the thermistor, so that 
the effect of variations in temperature is eliminated. Circuit diagrams are given 
and the theory of semi-conductors on which the invention is based is outlined in 
the specification. Cc. 


9—SCIENCE 


Crystalline + Chromogen from Silkworm Eggs. Y. Hirata, K. Nakanishi, and 
H. Kikkawa. Science, 1950, 112, 307-308. Qualitative chemical tests on a 
crystalline substance, isolated from new-laid eggs of Bombyx mori, as well as 
results of biological tests, provide convincing evidence for considering it to be 
+chromogen. Some evidence (chemical composition and ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum) indicates that the chromogen is identical with 3-hydroxykynurenine. 


Proteins: Dependence of Hydrolysability on Asymmetry. V. G. Yakovlev. 
C. R. Acad. Sci., U.R.S.S., 1948, 60, 89-92 (through Brit. chem. Abstr., 1950, 
Il, 475). The velocity of hydrolysis of ovoglobulin at pH 2-6 and 10-97 and at 
385°C. rises with increasing urea concentration from o to 36 per cent. The 
effect is ascribed to uncoiling of the globular molecule with consequent increase 
in molecular surface and lowered stability of peptide linkings. Cc—9. 


e-Amylase Action:-Kinetics. S. Schwimmer. J. biol. Chem., 1950, 186, 181-193. 
The initial rates of hydrolysis by crystalline malt o-amylase have been deter- 
mined at varying concentrations of some amylases, amylopectins, dextrins, and 
of glycogen. The inhibition of starch hydrolysis by products of the reaction has 
also been investigated. Results are presented and discussed. Cc—9. 


Ninhydrin: Absorption Spectra. (‘‘On the Mechanism of the Reaction of 
Ninhydrin with a-Amino-acids.’’ Part I.) D. A. MacFadyen. Jj. biol..Chem., 
1950, 186, 1-12. The absorption spectra are reported for ninhydrin, triketo- 
hydrindene, the quinoxaline derivative, ninhydrin ureide and guanide, the 
dimethyldihydroresorcinol derivative, Ruhemann’s purple, and_ diketo- 
hydrindamine-diketohydrindylidene formed in the réaction of ninhydrin with 
amino-acids, proteins, and primary amines generally.. Ruhemann’s purple is 
indandione-2-N-2’-indanone enolate. (Part II: see below.) Cc~9. 
Partition Chromatography: Automatic Fraction Cutter. K. S. Dodgson, J. 
Pryde, and A. L. Sims. Biochem. J., 1950, 47. Proc., xxiii. The unit consists 
of a turntable controlled by a variable impulse timer, and is capable of collecting 
automatically fity samples at intervals ranging from 1 to 30 minutes. Cc—9, 


Phosphorus Content of Plant Tissue: Determination; Modification of Official 
Method. A. J. Sterges, L. J. Hardin, and W. H. MacIntire. J. Assoc. off. agric. 
Chem., 1950, 33, 114-121. A modification of the present official micro-procedure 
(Association of Official Agricultural Chemists) for the determination of the phos- 
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phorus pentoxide content of plant material was compared with both the official 
volumetric procedure and the official colorimetric micro-procedure. In the modi- 
fication, the sample of plant tissue is prepared rapidly by digestion in a mixture 
of nitric acid and perchloric acid. If the nitrogen content is required a sulphuric 
acid-selenium oxychloride digestion may be employed. The modified procedure 
is fully described. Cc—9. 


Kjeldah] Procedure: Effect of Boiling Temperature. C. L. Ogg and C. O. 
Willits. J. Assoc. off. agric. Chem., 1950, 33, 100-103. An investigation has 
been made of the effect of the boiling temperature on the values of nitrogen- 
content determined by means of the Kjeldahl procedure. Vigorous boiling and a 
high temperature produce good results. c—9. 


Bridge Unit for Filter-Paper Chromatography. E. Kawerau. Biochem. J., 
1950, 47, Proc., xxiii. In this technique, the filter-paper strip forms a complete 
bridge between two solutions of different composition, one of them containing the 
substance under investigation. The strip is contained inside a two-piece glass 
sleeve, the parts of which are joined by means of ground glass joints. The 
apparatus may be used as a closed unit (air-tight) or an open unit, as desired. 
Cc—9. 
Sodium Hypochlorite: Colorimetric Determination. G. R. Wallin. Text. Res. 
J.. 1950, 20, 514-516. The method described depends upon the amount of blue 
colour developed when phenol, ammonium hydroxide, and sodium hypochlorite 
are reacted together. The depth of colour is measured and the amount of avail- 
able chlorine determined directly by means of a calibration curve. Cc—9. 


Silicones and Other Silicon Compounds. D. W. Thomasson. Electronic Engng, 
1950, 22, 422-423. A brief review is given of the manufacture, characteristics, 
and applications of silicones and other silicon compounds. Cc—9. 


Carragheenin: Confirmation of 1:3 Linkage. (‘‘ The Polysaccharides of 
Carragheen.’’ Part III.) R. Johnston and E. G. V. Percival. J. Chem. Soc., 
1950, 1994-1998. Previous evidence! showed that the principal linkage between 
p-galactose residues in carragheenin was through C, and C; with the hydroxyl 
group on C, esterified by sulphuric acid. Further support for this view has been 
obtained in the isolation of 2:4:6-trimethyl galactose from specimens of 
carragheenin which had been partly degraded by treatment with dilute oxalic 
acid and then methylated and hydrolysed. (Part I, J. Textile Institute, 1943, 
34, A277; Part Il, J. Textile Institute, 1948, 39, A171.) c— 


Copolymers of Styrene and Chloranil. J. W. Breitenbach and A. J. Renner. 
Canad. J. Res., 1950, 28, B, 507-513. The copolymerisation of styrene and 
chloranil in the presence of benzoyl peroxide is described. The molecular weights 
of the copolymers have been determined by osmotic pressure measurements. 
The copolymerisation occurs with the carbonyl groups of the chloranil, trans- 
forming it into a derivative of tetra-hydroquinone. The reaction has been verified 
by degradation of the copolymers with hydrogen bromide. - . 


Cellulose Acetate-Chloroacetate: Pyridinium Salts. C. J. Malm, J. W. Mench, 
R. F. Williams, jun., and G. D. Hiatt. Ind. Engng Chem., 1950, 42, 1547-1550- 
Some procedures for the preparation of cellulose acetate-chloroacetates are des- 
cribed and properties and methods of analysis are given. These substances react 
with tertiary amines, e.g., pyridine, to give quaternary ammonium salts, a large 
number of which are water-soluble but hydrolyse readily to regenerate cellulose 
acetate and liberate N-carboxymethylpyridinium chloride. The pyridinium salt 
of a cellulose acetate-8-chloroproprionate is also described. c— 


Hydrindantin Reactions: Spectrophotometry. (‘‘On the Mechanism of the 
Reaction of Ninhydrin with e-Amino-acids.”’ II.) D. A. MacFadyen and N. 
Fowler. J. biol. Chem., 1950, 186, 13-22. The reaction of ninhydrin with 
e-amino-acids has been investigated and a new concept of the mechanism pro- 
posed. The red and blue colours formed by dissolving hydrindantin in alkaline 
solution have been studied spectrochemically under controlled conditions of 
oxygen content, pH, and temperature. (Part I: see above.) Cc—9. 


Cellulose Acetate: Controlled Fractionation. (‘‘ Mechanical Properties of High 
Polymers as Functions of the Shape of the Distribution Curve.’ Part V.) P.C. 
Scherer and R. B. Thompson. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 69-70; 
October, 51, 52, 54. Under carefully controlled conditions, solutions of cellulose 
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acetate have been fractionated using acetone with 5 per cent. of water as solvent 
and 75 per cent. heptane-25 per cent. acetone as the precipitating agent. Results 
show that the average degree of polymerization (D.P.) of the first fraction is 
lower than that of the second. Reasons for this reverse-order precipitation are 
suggested and an investigation has indicated that the first fraction probably 
contains occluded material of low D.P. Experimental procedures for fractionation 
and for the determination of D.P. are described and results presented. (For 
Part II of this series, the fractionation of ethylcellulose, see J. Textile Institute, 
1950, 41, A43-) Cc—9. 
Emulsions: Particle Size Distribution. H. H. G. Jellinek. J. Soc. chem. Ind., 
1950, 69, 225-229. A systematic treatment of distribution functions of emulsions 
and their average quantities is given. An equation derived by Rossi expressing 
number-size distributions of emulsions is discussed; additional distribution func- 
tions and average quantities are derived for this case. Cc—9. 


Emulsions Containing o-Monostearin and Sodium Stearate: Effect of Electro- 
lytes. (‘‘a-Monostearin and Sodium Stearate as Emulsifying Agents,’’ Part ITT.) 
H. H. G. Jellinek and A. Gordon. J. Soc. chem. Ind., 1950, 69, 235-237. The 
action of sodium chloride, barium chloride, magnesium sulphate, aluminium 
sulphate, sodium nitrate, and sodium sulphate on emulsions containing 1 per cent. 
(w/v) a-monostearin in water-white-oil and o-5 per cent. (w/v) sodium stearate 
in water was investigated. The phase separation curves for the emulsions con- 
taining the univalent salts were similar. The emulsions were of the O/W type; 
the oil separation became very rapid when a certain concentration of salt was 
reached. The bivalent and tervalent salts caused phase inversion of the emul- 
sions and precipitation of some of the emulsifying agents. The effect of pH on 
the emulsions was also investigated. The stability of the emulsions decreased 
with decreasing pH values and the structure of the emulsions became complex; 
at higher pH values, however, very mobile and stable O/W emulsions were 
obtained. 


Emulsions Containing o-Monostearin and Sodium Stearate: Size Distributions. 
(‘‘a-Monostearin and Sodium Stearate as Emulsifying Agents.’’ Part II.) H. H. 
G. Jellinek and H. A. Anson. J. Soc. chem. Ind., 1950, 69, 229-235. Size dis- 
tributions have been determined on emulsions containing a-monostearin in water- 
white-oil and sodium stearate in water at definite time intervals. The stability 
of the emulsions depends on the concentration of the emulsifying agents and also 
on the mode of preparation of the emulsions. The relationship between average 
diameters and specific areas with time is approximately linear. Inhomogeneities 
and stability factors have been evaluated for these emulsions and a mathematical 
analysis of the distribution curves has been carried out. (Part I, J. Textile 
Institute, 1949, 40, A384.) C—9. 
Colour and Constitution. Part I. Basic Dyes. M. J. S. Dewar. J. chem. Soc., 
1950, 2329-2334. The calculation of light absorption by the molecular-orbita] 
method is discussed, and reasons are given for believing that basic dyes should 
provide a favourable case for its application. This conjecture has been con- 
firmed by agreement between the calculated and experimental absorption fre- 
quencies for a number of basic dyes. A general molecular-orbital theory of such 
dyes is proposed which leads to a comprehensive set of rules for the effect of 
structural changes on light absorption. C—9. 


Swelling of Cross-Linked Amorphous Polymers under Strain. L. R. G. Treloar. 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 1950, 46, 783-789. The equilibrium swelling of vulcanized 
natural rubber in benzene and heptane was investigated experimentally as a 
function of the state of strain. Three types of strain were examined, i.e., simple 
elongation, two-dimensional extension, and unidirectional compression. The 
results are applied to the author’s extension of a previously derived theory. C—9. 


Polar Silicones: Surface Properties. M. J. Newing. Trans. Faraday Soc., 1950, 
46. 755-762. An investigation has been made of the surface properties of some 
organo-silicon compounds, with particular reference to their orientation on a 
water surface and their efficiency as boundary lubricants. New silicones of various 
types have been prepared and their force-area and potential-area curves on water 
obtained. The behaviour of silicones as boundary lubricants on steel is discussed 
in relation to the possible orientation of the monolayers on the metal surface. 
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Unisteady-State Diffusion or Heat-conduction With Moving Boundary. P. V. 
Danckwerts. Trans. Faraday Soc., 1950, 46, 701-712. A general method of solu- 
tion is described for a class of problems in unsteady state linear heat conduction 
or diffusion, which involve two phases or regions separated by a moving plane 
interface. The following examples are used to illustrate the method; the absorp- 
tion by a liquid of a single component from a mixture of gases; tarnishing 
reactions; condensation of a vapour at the surface of a cold liquid or on a cooled 
surface; gas reacting at solid surface to form gaseous product; solution of a gas 
in a liquid, followed by reaction with solute; and progressive freezing of a liquid. 
Adsorption of Surface-Active Agents at a Solution/Air Interface: Measure- 
ment by Radiotracer Method. D. J. Salley, A. J. Weith, jun., A. A. Argyle, 
and J. K. Dixon. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1950, A, 203, 42-55. The adsorption of a 
water-soluble surface-active agent at the solution /air interface has been measured 
by use of the soft £-radiation from the radioactive isotope of sulphur, *S. The 
method depends on the fact that, because of ‘“‘ self-absorption ’’ of the radiation 
by the solution, and because the molecules of a surface-active agent are pre- 
ferentially absorbed at the interface, the radioactivity above a solution contain- 
ing such an agent labelled with radioactive sulphur should be higher than that 
from a solution in which no surface adsorption occurs. Results are reported and 
discussed for solutions containing di-n-octyl sodium sulphosuccinate and sodium 
sulphate, both containing “S. C—9. 


Polygalacturonic Acid Methyl Ester: Gelling. (‘‘ Ueber das Geliervermégen 
von Polygalacturonsauremethylester.’’) H. Deuel, G. Huber, and R. Leuen- 
berger. Helv. chim. Acta, 1950, 33, 1226-1228. In order to investigate the 
effect of the free carboxylic groups of pectin on its gelling properties, a fully 
methylated polygalacturonic acid, prepared by the action of diazomethane on 
pectin, was studied. It was found that gels were formed with water and cane 
sugar in a neutral state. Acidification of the solution is not required as is the 
case with partly esterified pectins. Cc— 


Solubilised Systems: Electrical Conductivity and Water Dispersibility. 
(‘‘ Hydrotropy, Solubilization and Related Emulsification Processes.’’ Part IX.) 
P. A. Winsor. Trans. Faraday Soc., 1950, 46, 762-772. The electrical con- 
ductivities of a number of solubilized systems containing undecane-3-sodium sul- 
phate as amphiphilic salt, have been investigated. Solubilized systems showing 
an extremely marked and reversible change of conductivity with temperature 
are described. The relationships between the electrical conductivities and the 
water dispersibilities of the systems investigated are described and amcor . 
Oil-Water Interfaces: Effect of Salts on Emulsification. (‘‘ Monolayer Penetra- 
tion at the Oil-Water Interface.’’ Part I.) R. Matalon. Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1950, 46, 674-676. The effect of salts on penetration at oil-water interfaces has 
been investigated. Solutions of cholesterol (in paraffin) and sodium dodecyl- 
sulphate (in water) were mixed in varying proportions and emulsification pro- 
duced by shaking. Sodium chloride was used to study the effect of univalent 


salts and copper sulphate used as a divalent salt. Results are presented and 
discussed. 


Polystyrene Solutions: Vapour Pressure. (‘‘ High Polymer Solutions,’’ Part I.) 
C. E. H. Bawn, R. F. J. Freeman, and A. R. Kamaliddin. Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1950, 46, 677-684. Measurements have been made of the vapour pressure of poly- 
styrene solutions in toluene and methylethyl ketone at different temperatures. 
The results are discussed in relation to the existing theories of the free energy 
and entropy of dilution of polymers. c—9. 


Electron Density Measurement by Low Angle X-Ray Scattering. H. M. 
Barton, jun., and R. Brill. -J. appl. Phys., 1950, 21, 783-785. Working on the 
principle that the low-angle X-ray scattering of particles should disappear when 
they are immersed in a fluid of equal electron density, experiments have been 
carried out to determine the electron density of carbon black. Measurements of 
the total low-angle scattering intensity were made using a double crystal spectro- 
meter and a Geiger counter. No liquid was found that would give complete 


matching, but approximate matching was obtained with phosphoric acid 
solution. c—9. 
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Small Angle X-Ray Scattering: Double Crystal and Slit Methods. H. N. 
Ritland, P. Kaesberg, and W. W. Beeman. /. appl. Phys., 1950, 21, 838-841. 
The properties of crystal collimating systems (two- and three-crystal type) and 
slit systems are discussed and compared. Both involve Geiger counter detection. 
The crystal apparatus has extremely high resolution, but has a comparatively 
low effective sensitivity; the slit apparatus has less resolution but high sensitivity. 


Permanent-Magnet Electron Microscope. Anon. Electronic Engng, 1950, 22, 
338. A new RCA electron microscope is announced which features the use of 
permanent magnets to provide the electron beam focussing fields. The micro- 
scope is only 30 inches high (photograph shown). Electronic magnification up to 
6,000 diameters can be obtained which by photographic enlargement can be 
increased to 40,000 diameters. Cc—9. 


Rayon and Synthetic Fibres: Identification by X-Ray Diagrams. A. N. J. 
Heyn. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 39-43; October, 42-46. The 
use of X-ray diagrams for the identification of artificial fibres is explained. 
Individual patterns are discussed and 46 are presented covering fibres of 
regenerated cellulose, cellulose acetate, alginate, regenerated protein, vinyl and 
vinylidene polymers, polyesters, and Fiberglas. Cc—9. 


Crystal Imperfections: Study by Powder Photographs. A. J. C. Wilson. 
Research, 1950, 3, 394-399. The effect of crystal texture on X-ray diffraction 
powder photographs is surveyed. Three types of imperfection which cause 
broadening of the diffraction lines are considered, viz., particle broadening, 
broadening by mistakes, and strain broadening. C—9. 


Microtome Specimen Holder Advanced by Thermal Expansion. M. Eden, A. W. 
Pratt, and H. Kahler. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1950, 21, 802-804. A microtome 
specimen holder is described which advances the specimen by thermal expansion. 
The holder is heated by an electrical current, the value of which can be regulated 
to give any desired rate of heating and expansion. A quantitative comparison is 
made between the heating and expansion rates of a carbon dioxide precooled 
instrument,’ and the electrically heated instrument. (J. Textile Institute, 1950, 
41, Ag9.) Cc—9. 
Photography and Kinematography by Invisible Radiation: Conference. Anon. 
Photogr. J., 1950, 90B, 82-83. An introduction to the papers presented at the 
conference is reported. The papers, which are reproduced (ibid., 83-118), are 
under three groups :—papers on ultraviolet radiation, papers on X-radiation, and 
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New Weissenberg Technique Using a Double Slit. H. P. Stadler. Acta Crystall., 
1950, 3, 262-264. The paper describes a new method of recording the mth and 
zero layers of the reciprocal lattice simultaneously by means of a Weissenberg 
goniometer with two screen slits. . 


Integrating Weissenberg Apparatus for X-Ray Analysis. E. H. Wiebenga 
and D. W. Smits. Acta Crystall., 1950, 3, 265-267. A modification of the 
ordinary Weissenberg apparatus is described, by which it is possible to measure 
the integrated reflexion intensities directly. Constructional details of the integra- 
ting mechanism (with photographs) are given, and some results areshown. C—9. 


B-Diglycylglycine: X-Ray Examination. E. W. Hughes and W. J. Moore. Acta 
Crystall, 1950, 3, 313. Brief information is reported of an examination (by X-rays 
and polarised light) of crystals of B-diglycylglycine. The crystals are triclinic. 

X-Ray Powder Diffraction Techniques: Comparison of Pinhole and Slit Col- 
liminators. L. Alexander. J. appl. Phys., 1950; 21, 779-782. By means of 
geometrical and algebraic analysis, the relative intensities to be expected with 
pinhole or slit collimators of different dimensions can be predicted. Important 
gains in intesity can be obtained by replacing pinholes with slits. Cc—9. 


Electron Microscope: Removable Intermediate Lens for Extending Magnifica- 
tion Range. J. Hillier. 7. appl. Phys., 1950, 21, 785-790. A removable inter- 
mediate lens is described which extends the range of magnification of a 
conventional electron microscope to 25:1. The system provides two values of 
the magnification which are essentially independent of the accelerating potential. 
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Porous Media: New Flow Data. (‘‘ Pressure Drop Through Porous Media,’’ 
Part IV.) L. E. Brownell, H. S. Dombrowski, and C. A. Dickey. Chem. Engng 
Progress, 1950, 46, 415-422. New data on flow through porous media are pre- 
sented for packed beds covering a range from completely laminar to highly 
turbulent flow, and a porosity range from 40 to 94 per cent. Observed pressure 
drops are compared with those predicted by various correlations. The method 
of correlation presented in Part I (Jj. Textile Institute, 1947, 39, 447) has been 
revised. (See also J. Textile Institute, 1948, 40, A112.) C—9. 


Dust Particles: Static Electrification on Dispersion. W. B. Kunkel. J. appl. 
Phys., 1950, 21, 820-832. An extensive study has been made of the charge and 
size distribution of particles from 0-5 to 30 microns radius in dust clouds of 
various types dispersed in air under a variety of conditions ranging from blowing 
with minimum of turbulence to conditions of violent and maximum impact with 
various types of surfaces. Adaptations of the oil drop experiment were employed. 
All dusts were charged and there was no correlation between size and sign of 
charge. There is strong evidence that charging occurs on separation of the con- 
tacts between particles in the dispersion of the cloud (homogeneous dusts). 
Humidity did not affect the charging. Electron micrographs of quartz particles 
shown settling are presented. Cc—9. 


Coarse Aerosols: Charge Distribution as a Function of Time. W. B. Kunkel. 
J. appl. Phys., 1950, 21, 833-837. The interaction of small particles suspended 
in air with the ions normally produced in the air is discussed. The neutralisation 
of highly charged dust particles, if suspended in air, is treated in detail, and the 
special case of final equilibrium is investigated. Multiple charged particles are 
present in appreciable number in coarse aerosols at all times. The general nature 
of an equilibrium charge distribution is presented. C—9. 


Electrophoresis and Adsorption Analysis: Investigation of High Molecular 
Weight Substances and Their Decomposition Products. A. Tiselius. Natur- 
wissenschaften, 1950, 37, No. 2, 25-33 (through Sci. Absir., 1950, A, 53, 701). 
Modern methods of electrophoresis and adsorption analysis are described. 
Applications to enzyme chemistry, biological proteins, dyestuffs, and general 
analytical chemistry are discussed. c—9. 
Rheological Systems: Second Viscosity Coefficient. R. C. L. Bosworth. Aust. 
J. Sci. Res., 1949, A, 53, 394-404 (through Sci. Abstr., 1950, A, 53, 699). The 
Stokes relationship between the two components, 7 and {, of isotropic systems, 
viz., (=% is compared with the Cauchy-Poisson relationship between the two 
modulii of elasticity of an isotropic solid. It is claimed that the former relation- 


ship is of no more general application than is the latter; experience in sound - 


absorption indicates that (>>y. For systems which undergo a progressive change 
in density at constant pressure, it is shown that the coefficient of viscosity, as 
determined by a tensile testing method, while always less than that as determined 
by torsion testing methods, is greater than two-thirds of the latter value. The 
bulk viscosity is shown to be related to the difference between the shear (or 
torsional) and the tensile (or flexural) viscosities. Cc—9. 


Elasticity: Anisotropy, Symmetry, and Heterogeneity. A. Brodean. Publ. Sci. 
Min. Air, France, 1949, No. 229, 61 pP- (in French) through Sci. Abstr., 1950, 
A, 53, 698). A mathematical theory of anisotropy, symmetry, and heterogeneity 
in elasticity is established for certain particular cases. Isotropic non-homogeneous 
bodies, fibro-stratified bodies, non-homogeneous fibro-stratified bodies, crystals, 
and other cases are dealt with. Some photographs of crystals are included, but 
the remainder of the paper is purely mathematical. Cc—9. 


Thermo-elastic Effect. A. Nomoto. /. Phys. Soc. Japan, 1949, 4, 359-360 
(through Sci. Abstr., 1950, A, 53, 643). Thermal effects cause the velocity of a 
dilatational wave in an isotropic elastic solid to vary with the frequency. Two 
distinct types of thermo-elastic waves are possible, one approximately the same as 
an isothermal wave, and the other a highly dispersive wave. Two functions of 
the frequency associated with each type, an index of refraction and a coefficient 
of damping, are derived from the differential equation satisfied by the dilatation. 

Photographic Trace Recordings: Rapid Method of Processing. G. I. P. Leven- 
son. Funct. Photogr., 1950, 1, 10-11, 29. A method by which photographic 
images are developed in less than one second is briefly described. It is par- 
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ticularly useful for obtaining rapid ‘‘ pictures’’ of photographic traces of 
experimental data, etc. The film strip is passed through a special developing 
solution at room temperature and over a heated rotating drum at 110°C. This 
heating dries the film and also “‘ fixes’’ the image. The whole operation from 
recording to obtaining the developed and fixed film takes about 15 seconds. 


Viscosity Control. A. Norcross. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 3%, September, 
67-68, 132. An instrument, known as the “‘ Norcross” viscometer, for the 
Measurement and control of viscosity in industrial processes is described. The 
application of the instrument to rayon warp sizing and to the single-end sizing 
of nylon yarn for hosiery production is briefly discussed. Cc—9. 
Resistivity of Good Insulators: Measurement. N. W. Ramsey. Proc. phys. 
Soc., 1950, B, 63, 590-594. Measurements of the resistivity of good insulators 
have been carried out by measuring the loss of charge on a condenser. The method 
employed is briefly described and results are presented and discussed for Amber, 
Alkathene, Distrene (potystyrene) and Perspex. The insulation resistance values 
reported are considerably higher than previously published figures. Cc—9. 


Noise Reduction: Absorption of Sound by Porous Materials. C. Zwikker. 
Research, 1950, 3, 400-407. A treatment (largely mathematical) of the principles 
of the absorption of sound by porous materials. Cc—9. 


Gaskets and Joints for Vacuum Chamber: Testing. R. W. Cloud and S. F. 
Philp. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1950, 21, 731-733. Experiments have been carried 
out to compare the amount of gas evolved in vacuum as a result of using rubber, 
lead, and Teflon gaskets, and vinyl acetate joints in sealing flanges in a vacuum 
chamber. The apparatus used is briefly described and results are discussed. C—9. 


Osmotic Pressure Measurement: Modified Baldes Method. V. E. Kinsey. Rev. 
sci. Instrum., 1950, 21, 767-768. The apparatus employed with the Baldes 
method for determining osmotic pressure (Summary, 1934, Pp. 450) has been 
modified by substituting a breaker- type d.c.-a.c. amplifier for a sensitive 
galvanometer. c—9. 


Ultrasonic Disintegration of Cellulose Fibres. F. F. Moorhead. Text. Res. ]., 
1950, 20, 549-553- Cellulose fibres have been prepared for electron-microscopic 
examination by disintegration with ultrasonic vibrations. If the cellulose is first 
hydrolysed (using hydrochloric acid) the disintegration produces ‘‘ particles ’’ 
while fibrils are obtained from untreated cellulose. Measurements of crystallite 
length (of hydrolysed cellulose) are presented for a number of native and 
regenerated celluloses. These results are briefly discussed. Electron micrographs 
of hydrolysed and untreated wood pulp are shown. Cc—9. 


Hydrogen-filled Geiger Counters. B. Collinge. Proc. phys. Soc., 1950, B, 63. 
665-674. Permanent gas counters are discussed and a new quenching circuit 
applied to hydrogen-filled counters is described. A formula for the correction of 
counting rates for losses caused by the counter dead-time has been confirmed 
within wide limits. It is possible to measure counting rates as high as 5x 10° 
counts per minute with an accuracy closer than 1 per cent. c—9. 


Colour Temperature of Light Sources. H. G. W. Harding. Proc. phys. Soc., 
1950, B, 63, 685-698. The definition of colour temperature is explained and the 
approximations of the spectral distributions of the energy of lamps to those of 
black-body radiators are indicated. Methods for the measurement of colour 
temperature are discussed, including the use of photoelectric devices. c—9. 


Rubber: Dynamic Behaviour; Prediction from Simple Measurements. S. G. 
Leontein. Trans. Instn Rubber Ind., 1950, 26, 107-115. An attempt has been 
made to calculate in advance the essential physical properties of rubber units 
for dynamic applications (e.g., springs). A method is suggested which enables 
approximate values of the material constants to be calculated, taking into 
account (a) the static strain imposed, (b) the shape factor, and (c) dynamic 
stiffening. The contributions of these factors to the effective modulus have been 
studied and the results are graphed in a general form in such a manner that the 
data can be used in solving general problems. Cc—9. 


Rubber: Dynamical Experiments; Theoretical Consideration. R. S. Rivlin. 


Trans. Instn Rubber Ind., 1950, 26, 78-84. The usual vibration equation employed 
for evaluating the dynamic elastic modulus and viscosity coefficient in dynamical 
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experiments on rubber is discussed critically for the case when the elastic modulus 
and viscosity depend on the frequency and amplitude of vibration. A mathe- 
matical framework is constructed. Cc—9. 


Rubber Springs: Design. A. E. Moulton and P. W. Turner. Trans. Instn Rubber 
Ind., 1950, 26, 86-105. An illustrated review is given of various types of rubber 
springs, including compression springs, bell springs, linear shear springs, disc 
shear springs, and torsional shear springs. Mention is made of a fatigue-testing 
technique for such springs. 


Rubber-like Materials: Measurement of Dynamic Elasticity. K. W. Hillier. 
Trans. Instn Rubber Ind., 1950, 26, 64-77. A method of measuring the propaga- 
tion and attenuation of longitudinal oscillations in filaments of rubber-like 
materials is briefly described, and measurements made at temperatures of 
o-40° C. and at frequencies of oscillation between 0-5 kc./sec. and 4 kc./sec. are 
given. The materials used were natural rubber, gutta percha, GR-S, Perbunan, 
and neoprene compounds. Cc—9. 


Rubber: Measurement of Dynamic Properties. W. P. Fletcher and A. N. Gent. 
Trans. Instn Rubber Ind., 1950, 26, 45-61. A description is given of an apparatus 
designed to provide data on the dynamic modulus and viscosity of bonded rubber 
test-pieces in shear over the frequency range 20-120 cycles/sec. and at amplitudes 
from approximately o-o1 per cent. to 5 per cent. shear strain. Devices are 
incorporated to apply static shear and/or compressive strains to the specimens. 
Results of experiments on three rubber stocks are presented. C—9. 


Flowmeter Error in Measuring Pulsating Flow. G. W. C. Tait. Canad. J. Res., 
1950, 28, F, 333-340. The theory is developed for a tapered tube and float type 
of flowmeter (for measurement of air-flow) under conditions of pulsating flow. 
This shows that this type of instrument indicates root mean square rather than 
average flow rates. Experiments carried out to test the theory are described. C. 


Diffusion and Flow of Gases and Vapours Through Micropores. I. Slip Flow 
and Molecular Streaming. P. C. Carman. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1950, A, 203, 55-74- 
The flow of a gas through a porous solid is considered for the conditions when 
the transition from slip flow to molecular streaming occurs (i.e., when pore 
diameters are comparable with, or less than, molecular mean free paths). The 
theory is discussed by regarding the porous medium as consisting of a bundle of 
capillary tubes, both circular and non-circular cross-section tubes being con- 
sidered. Flow between parallel plates is also dealt with. Experimental work 
using plugs of tightly packed particles such as chromite, fine glass spheres, and 
alumina has been carried out with a number of gases and vapours. Details are 
given and results discussed. Cc—9. 


Diffusion and Flow of Gases and Vapours Through Micropores. II. Surface 
Flow. P. C. Carman and P. le R. Malherbe. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1950, A, 203, 
165-178. Flow through porous plugs has been measured under conditions where 
surface flow of adsorbed gases makes an important contribution. Results are 
presented and discussed to show the effects of pressure, porosity, surface, tem- 
perature, and “‘ coverage ’’ on surface diffusion. (Part I, see preceding abstract.) 
Water Vapour Permeability of Laminz: Methods of Determination; Review 
of Literature. A. C. Newns. J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, T269-308. The experi- 


» mental methods that have been used for investigating the permeation or diffusion 


of water vapour through laminar materials are reviewed. Brief descriptions of 
the principal types of apparatus are given together with an outline of the 
analysis used in the calculation of the results and the main sources of error 
inherent in these investigations. [164 references. ] Cc—9. 


Frictional Properties of Fibres: Influence of Molecular Configuration. J. Lind- 
berg and N. Gralén. J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, T331. Attention is drawn 
to the importance in the field of textile fibres, of the work of Shooter and 
Thomas' on the frictional properties of plastics. The low value of the coefficient 
of friction of wool fibres is explained by the discovery® of a thin membrane cover- 
ing the wool fibre (the epicuticle) which is chemically very inert. Molecular 
attraction or cohesion and hence coefficient of friction is therefore low. (1/. Textile 
Institute, 1950, 41, A137; *J. Textile Institute, 1948, 39, A575-) - Cc—8. 
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Curve Computer. W. E. K. Middleton. Canad. J. Res., 1950, 28, F, 324-332 
An electrochemical instrument is described which adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
or divides the ordinates of two curves in Cartesian co-ordinates, plotting the 
resulting locus. It uses the principle of the Wheatstone bridge and is semi- 
automatic, the curves being followed manually. Attachments are provided for 
determining the area under the resulting curve, and also for the performance of 
certain logarithmic operations of interest in photometry. c—9. 


Statistical Analysis: Minimum of Data Required for Certainty. (‘‘ La Valeur 
Statistique des Moyennes Equivalentes des Séries & Nombres Différents de 
Données.’’) J. Szymanek. Bull. Inst. text. France, 1950, No. 20, 9-11. In 
order to test the validity of the assumption that the average of five values, 
obtained in determining the breaking strength of vegetable fibres, is a sufficiently 
accurate representation of the strength, series of ten tests were made. Each 
series was divided into two sets of five and a set of eight was also obtained from 
the ten results. It was found that five tests were insufficient but that eight gave 
a reliable indication. 


insect Virus Diseases: Electron Microscope Study of Disease Polyhedra. K. M. 
Smith and R. W. G. Wyckoff. Nature, 1950, 166, 861-862. Virus polyhedra 
from diseased caterpillars, and the rod-like structures to which some of these 
polyhedra break down on treatment with alkali, have been studied by means of 
the electron microscope. Some micrographs are shown. Cc—9, 


Microbiological Preparation of C-Labelled Starch from Sodium Acetate. J. C. 
Bevington, E. J. Bourne, and I. A. Wilkinson. Chem. & Ind., 1950, No. 40, 
691. The synthesis of C-labelled starch from sodium acetate by means of the 
micro organism Polytomella coeca, is reported. Tests have been carried out which 
show that the starch obtained from radioactive sodium acetate by this method 
does contain the C atom. Methyl labelled sodium acetate affords a more active 
starch than does the carboxyl-labelled salt. 4 


Polysaccharide Synthesis: Biological Polymerization. M. Stacey. Chem. & 
Ind., 1950, No. 45, 727-729. After a general consideration of biological poly- 
merization processes, a brief review is given of the work that has been carried 
out on the biological synthesis of polysaccharides. Particular reference is made 
to the actions of P- and Q-enzymes. c 


Silkworm: Metabolism of Trace Elements. G. M. Comenge and M. D. 
Guelbenzu. Bull. Soc. chim. biol., 1949, 31, 1580-1586 (through Amer. Chem. 
Abstr., 1950, 44, 6973°). Spectrographic determinations made on the ash at 
various stages of growth of silkworm larve showed the presence of aluminium, 
copper, iron, lithium, manganese, lead, silicon, nickel, titanium, molybdenium, 
and vanadium. The leaves eaten contained silver which was detected in the 
alimentary tract but not in the cuticle or silk. Approximately quantitative data 
are given. Cc—9. 


Silkworm: Tryptophane Metabolism; Mechanism. H. Yoshikawa. Négaku 
(Sci. of Agric.), 1950, 4, 292-295 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 6973'). 
Suspected sources of tryptophane metabolism were injected into silkworm pupz, 
and afterwards related compounds were tested to determine the mechanism of 
the synthesis of tryptophane in the insect. Anthranilic acid, L-serine, indole, and 
mixtures of these compounds were employed. Results show that in the silkworm 
pupa, indolelactic acid is used as a source of tryptophane, as it is in mammals. 
Cc—9. 
Chlorine: Determination in High Molecular Weight Substances. B. E. Geller. 
Zavodskaya Lab., 1950, 16, 266-268 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 
6764"). The method is based on fusion with caustic potash, borax, and potassium 
nitrate, followed by titration of a neutralised solution of the fused mass by silver 
nitrate with chromate as indicator. % 


Chromatography on Silicic Acid-Celite: Applicability of Theory. K. N. True- 
blood and E. W. Malmberg. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 4112-4124. A 
quantitative experimental study has been made of the applicability of chromato- 
graphic theory to chromatograms on silicic acid—Celite. Six compounds of 
varying structure and adsorption affinity were chromatographed and a variety 
of developing mixtures and rates of development were investigated. A technique 
has been developed for determining precisely the distribution of a compound in a 
zone on a column (the ‘‘ profile ’’ of the zone). This technique has been used to 
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show that the theory of Mayer and Tompkins (J. Textile Institute, 1948, 39, Aroo) 
accounts for the distribution of material in a developed zone on silicic acid— 
Celite. The theory also accounts for the variation of zone shape with the initial 
volume and concentration of the sample. Cs. 


Dinitrophenylamino Acids: Separation by Paper Chromatography. R. Monier 
and L. Pénasse. Compt. rend., 1950, 230, 1176-1177 (through Amer. Chem. 
Abstr., 1950, 44, 7189°). The dinitro-phenyl derivatives of amino acids can be 
successfully separated by adsorption on filter paper through the use of three sol- 
vent mixtures of iso-propyl alcohol and potassium benzoate with chloroform, 
cyclo-hexane, and carbon tetrachloride, respectively. , 


Hydrogen Peroxide: Polarographic Determination. (‘Sur le dosage polaro- 
graphique de l’eau oxygénée.’’) H. Pellequer. J. Chim. phys., 1950, 47. 386-390. 
In the course of a study of the formation of hydrogen peroxide by electro-reduc- 
tion of oxygen on a mercury-drop cathode, a polarographic method of deter- 
minating the amount of hydrogen peroxide present has been developed. A des- 
cription is given of the apparatus by means of which concentration changes of 
hydrogen peroxide under neutral conditions have been followed. Very small 
quantities of hydrogen peroxide can be determined by this method. C—9. 


Paper Chromatographic Technique for the Identification of Antibiotics. D. H. 
Peterson and L. M. Reineke. J. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 3598-3603. A paper 
chromatographic technique for the separation and identification of antibiotics 
has been developed. A 2 per cent. solution of p-toluene-sulphonic acid mono- 
hydrate in water saturated n-butyl alcohol is employed for the resolution. Typical 
chromatograms are shown. Cc—9. 


Paper Chromatography: Use of Thick Paper. J. H. Mueller. Science, 1950, 
112, 405-406. When using thick, heavy grade filter paper for large-scale paper 
chromatography, the solvent advances so rapidly that good separation is 
impossible. The rate can be considerably reduced, and good separations achieved, 
if a strip of thinner filter paper is attached to the lower edge of the thick pape:. 
The thin paper is brought into contact with the solvent and acts as a ‘‘valve’’. 
Rapid Concentrating Still. W.E. Van Heyningen. Brit. J. Exptl. Path., 
1949, 30, 302-305 (through Amer. chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7093°). A circulating 
evaporator is described which evaporates water at a rate of 12 to 14 litres an 
hour at 35°C. and 20-30 mm. of mercury. Cc—9. 


Separation and Identification of Sugars using Paper Chromatography. L. 
Boggs, L. S. Cuendet, I. Ehrenthal, R. Koch, and F. Smith. Nature, 1950, 166, 
520-521. Some observations are made on the separation of sugars by paper 
chromatography. When sugars are separated using a phenol-water mixture, the 
chromatogram is rapidly darkened when sprayed with the ammoniacal silver 
nitrate solution. This difficulty is avoided if the paper is first extracted with 
ether before the application of the silver reagent, or if malonic acid is used in the 
developing solvent. Methylethyl ketone saturated with water has been found to 
be an excellent solvent for the partition chromatography of methylated sugars. 
The more highly methylated reducing sugars do not give a good reaction in 
ammoniacal silver nitrate test. This can be overcome by spraying the paper with 
a solution containing the salt of an aromatic base (e.g., p-aminodimethylaniline 
and p-aminodiethylaniline) and then heating at 100-130°C. Arabinose units 
other than those occupying terminal positions have been found in xylan from 
wheat straw and corn cobs. Cc—9. 


Separation of Amino Acids and Polypeptides as Dinitrophenyl Derivatives. 
G. Biserte and R. Osteux. Compt. rend., 1950, 230, 1404-1405 (through Amer. 
Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7374'). The method for the determination of terminal 
amino groups in polypeptides by fixation of dinitrophenyl on the group (through 
reaction with fluorodinitrobenzene) has been applied to paper chromatography. 
For the separation of cystine, it was first oxidized to cysteic acid, and (dinitro- 
phenyl) cysteic acid was separated from other (dinitrophenyl) amino acids by 
electrophoresis at pH 1°5. Cc—9. 


Sugars: Detection on Paper Chromatograms. [,. Novellie. Nature, 1950, 166, 
745. An improved technique has been developed for the detection of sugars by 
methods which depend upon the formation of furfurals and the subsequent pro- 
duction of a coloured compound with an amine or phenol. The paper containing 
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absorbed sugar solution is sprayed with a solution consisting essentially of hydro- 
chloric acid and 8-naphthylamine in absolute alcohol. By this method destruc- 
tion of the paper by the acid is avoided and a good distinction between the 
various classes of sugars is obtained. Cc—9. 
Alcohol-Soap Micelles: “Solubilization”. H.B. Klevens. J. Amer. chem. 
Soc., 1950, 72, 3581-3586. The ‘‘ solubilization ’’ of n-heptane in potassium 
n-tetradecanoate solutions is increased by the addition of the homologous long- 
chain alcohols n-heptanol to m-dodecanol. Long-chain alcohols as additive com- 
pounds have a much greater enhancement of solubilizing power than equivalent 
amounts of added soaps of the same chain length. When the polar group on the 
additive compound is changed, it is found that for equal chain lengths 
—COQ00-< —OH< — NH,<_—SH in the enhancement of solubilization. 

Cc—9. 
Autoxidation of Oleic (or Other Monoethenoid Long-Chain) Esters. T. P. 
Hilditch. Nature, i950, 166, 558-559. Some observations are made on the 
autoxidation of oleic or other monoethenoid long-chain esters. It is suggested 
that, at ordinary temperatures, initiation of autoxidation is a function solely of 
long-chain unsaturated compounds which contain the pentadiene system 
~CH=CH-—CH,—CH=CH-—, with a central reactive methylene group; and 
that the simple monoethenoid system —CH,—CH=CH-—CH,-, is not sus- 
ceptible to similar direct attack by oxygen below about 50° C. (although at higher 
temperatures direct union between oxygen and a monoethenoid ester such as 
methyl oleate proceeds rapidly). Some reasons for this conclusion are given. C—9%. 


a- and £-Caseins: Amino Acid Composition. W.G. Gordon, W. F. Semmett, 
and M. Bender. J. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 4282. Revised figures are pre- 
sented for the alanine, glycine, and proline contents of a- and f-caseins. For 
previous report see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A9Q6. 


Cellulose: Chain-length Distribution. (‘‘Uber die Bestimmung der Poly- 
molekularitat der Zellulosen.’’) H. A. Wannow. Melliand Textilber., 1949, 30, 
519-522. The method is described for determining the distribution of chain- 
lengths in celluloses by fractionation in which use is made of precipitation and 
solubility. The preparation of chain-length distribution diagrams is also des- 
cribed. Data obtained by fractionating a cotton degraded by oxidation show 
that eight fractions are sufficient to give an accurate distribution diagram for the 
case considered. c—9. 


Cellulose: Effect of Sodium Zincate Solutions. K. Borgin and A. J. Stamm. 
J. phys. colloid Chem., 1950, 54, 772-777- The exchange of radioactive zinc 
between cellulose and sodium zincate solutions has been investigated. A sample 
of cotton, soaked in radioactive sodium zincate solution, was placed in an inactive 
solution. At appropriate intervals, portions of the solution were withdrawn and 
the amount of radioactive zinc originally in the cotton that exchanged with the 
inactive zinc was measured by means of a Geiger counter. The results are pre- 
sented and discussed. If compound formation Occurs, the reaction must be more 
rapidly reversible than the exchange and the diffusion into water. Cc—9. 


Cellulose: Sulphation with Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. (‘‘ High Molecular 
Electrolytes,’’ V.) I. Kagawa. J. Soc. Text. Cellulose Ind. Japan, 1945, 1. 
677-681 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7533°). In preparing the half 
barium cellulose sulphate salt (A) from cellulose by solution in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, dilution, neutralization with barium carbonate and addition of 
ethanol, a large part of the impurities in the neutralized liquid is barium bicar- 
bonate which is very difficult, if not impossible, to remove completely. More- 
over, the (A) may be hydrolysed in the process. The product was polymerized 
very little and the yield was less under milder reaction conditions. Both cellulose 
sulphate and (A), usually only slightly soluble in water, become soluble when 
the cellulose is decomposed markedly. These peculiarities can be understood if 
the product is considered as a high molecular weight electrolytic ester. Cc—9. 


Cellulose Sulphates: Preparation. (‘‘ High Molecular Electrolytes,” VI.) I. 
Kagawa. J. Soc. Text. Cellulose Ind. Japan, 1945, 1, 681-684 (through Amer. 
Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7533*). Cellulose sulphate (prepared from cellulose and 
concentrated sulphuric acid), when precipitated as a free acid is obtained in low 
yield because of its marked decomposition. When neutralized with sodium car- 
bonate and then dialyzed through cellophane to remove the sodium sulphate, 
stable and soluble sodium cellulose sulphate is obtained. Cc—9. 
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Cellulose Sulphate: Stability, and Acid Saponification Velocity. (‘‘ High 
Molecular Electrolytes,’’ VII.) I. Kagawa and K. Katsuura. J. Soc. Test. 
Cellulose Ind. Japan, 1946, 2, 1-4 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7533"). 
In the acid (HCl) saponification of sodium cellulose sulphate the velocity decreases 
rapidly with the progress of the decomposition which lowers the degree of esteri- 
fication (distance between acid radicals), as would be expected with an electro- 
lytic ester where the ester radicals are markedly stabilized by dissociation. C—9, 


Cellulose Sulphate: Alkali Saponification. (‘‘ High Molecular Electrolytes,” 
VIII.) I. Kagawa and K. Katsuura. J. Soc. Text. Cellulose Ind. Japan, 1946, 
2, 5-7 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7533'). Cellulose sulphate is more 
stable in alkaline than in acid medium and its monovalent salt is more stable 
than its bivalent salt, with the half barium cellulose sulphate salt the charac- 
teristic decomposition in hydrochloric acid is duplicated in caustic soda at a 
higher temperature. In the alkali saponification, however, the alkalinity 
increased with higher temperature, giving an apparent negative decomposition. 
This anomaly can be explained by assuming the formation of neutral ester. C—9. 


Enzymatically Liberated Lignin. (‘‘ Investigations on Lignin and Lignifica- 
tion,’’ II.) W. J. Schubert and F. F. Nord. /j. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 
3835-3838. Native lignin was isolated from white Scots pine wood by alcoholic 
extraction. The native-lignin-free wood was then subjected to decay by the 
‘‘ brown rot’’ organisms, Poria vaillantii, and Lenzites sepiaria for 15 and 13 
months, respectively. The residual lignin, re-extracted with alcohol, was identical 
with the native lignin. The nature of the linkage between lignin and cellulose in 
softwood is discussed. (For Part I, see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A324.) C—9. 


Esterification. E. M. Reid. Ind. Engng. Chem., 1950, 42, 1667-1671. Esterifica- 
tion procedures (of industrial application) are discussed briefly with reference to 
the literature, to which 110 references are given. 


Gossypol: Bibliographical Study. F.C. Auron. Bol. inst. nacl. invest. agron. 
(Madrid), 1949, 9, 521-555 (through Amer. Crem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7313*). A 


review, with 45 references, of gossypol the toxic principle of cottonseed is pre- 
sented. 


Hydroxyethylcellulose: Structure. S. G. Cohen and H.C. Haas. J. Amer. 
chem, Soc., 1950, 72, 3954-3958. Four samples of hydroxyethylcellulose have 
been obtained and analyzed. The ethylene oxide content and the residual glycol 
content of each sample were determined, and from the results the course of the 
reaction between alkali-cellulose and ethylene oxide is inferred. Additional 


information has been obtained from determinations of the primary hydroxyl 
content. Cuil 


Igepon T: Production. (‘‘ Pioneer Surfactant.’’) M. L. Kastens and J. J. Ayo. 
Ind. Engng. Chem., 1950, 42, 1626-1638. After a brief survey of the chemistry 
of the surface active agent Igepon T, a comprehensive account of its commer- 


cial production is given. Photographs and diagrams showing steps in the process 
are presented. . 


Nitrocelluloses: New Stabilizers. V. R. Grassie, L. Mitchell, J. M. Pepper, 
and C. B. Purves. Canad. J. Res., 1950, 28, B, 468-484. The suitability of some 
new compounds, chemically related to Centralite (s-diethyldiphenylurea), as 
stabilizers for nitrocelluloses has been investigated. The requirements which it is 
considered the stabilizer should meet are described. These were met by 
NN’-diethyl-NN’-di-(3-methoxy-4-ethoxybenzyl)-urea, NN’-diethyl-NN’-di-(3: 4- 
dimethoxybenzyl)-succinamide, and di-(3: 4~-dimethoxystyryl)-ketone. There are 
61 references to the literature. C—9. 


Oleate Coacervates: Action of Aliphatic, Aromatic, and Mixed Hydrocarbons. 
(‘‘ Influence of Organic Compounds on Soap and Phosphatide Coarcervates,’’ 
XIII.) H. L. Booij, C. J. Vogelsang, and J. C. Lycklama. Proc. K. Ned. Akad. 
Wet., 1950, §3, 882-890. Using a previously described method! (i.e., by deter- 
mining the amount of potassium chloride solution required to produce coarcerva- 
tion) further investigations on the action of organic compounds on oleate coacer- 
vates have been carried out. The compounds used included benzene, cyclo- 
hexane, condensed aromatic ring systems, non-condensed ring systems, and 
mixed aromatic/aliphatic hydrocarbons. The results of these studies are dis- 
cussed. (‘Part XII, J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A440.) Cc—9. 
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Poly-8-Amino Acids: Preparation. I. N. Gorbacheva, Z. A. Rogovin, and 
T. G. Machulka. Doklady Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 1950, 71, 291-292 (through 
Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7766'). On heating f-alanine at 200°C. in a 
stream of nitrogen for 48 hours a glassy residue was obtained. Extraction with 
hot absolute alcohol and with water gave a colourless, insoluble solid, which on 
analysis proved to be a polymer of f-alanine. Cc—9. 


Polymerization. C. C. Winding. Ind. Engng. Chem., 1950, 42, 1724-1731. A 
Teview is given of polymerization processes, largely from the industrial point of 
view. This covers catalysts, activators, modifiers, and inhibitors, reaction 
mechanisms and kinetics, ethenic polymers and copolymers, elastomers, con- 
densation polymers, and processes, plants, and equipment. A bibliography of 
264 references is included. C—9. 
Protein Molecule: Structure. D. L. Talmud. Vestnik Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 
1947, 17, 28-40; Chem. Zentr., (Russian Zone Ed.), 1948, 1, 591-592 (through 
Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7903*). A theory of the globular structure of 
proteins, based on the presence of hydrophobic (hydrocarbon) and hydrophilic 
(polar) groups and their reaction to changes in their environment, is discussed. 
Polyphthalylguanidine is suggested as a useful model of the protein macro- 
molecule. Consideration is given to the continuous gradation in structure between 
the ideal globular and the ideal fibrillar structures. Cc—9. 


Serum Albumin: Combination with Organic Anions. J. D. Teresi. J. Amer. 
chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 3972-3978. A comparative study has been made of the 
interactions of some nitrophenolates, 2: 4-dichlorophenolate, and methyl orange 
with native and modified bovine serum albumin. The protein was modified by 
acetylation of the e-ammonium groups of the lysine residues and by treatment of 
the guanidinium groups of the arginine residues with formaldehyde. Data 
obtained from spectroscope and dialysis measurements are presented and dis- 
cussed. The heterogeneity theory of protein building is applied to some of the 
data. Cc—9. 
Solvitoses: Starch Products with New Properties. (‘‘ Solvitoses, produits 
amylacés doués de propriétés nouvelles.”’) F. A. Méller. Teintex, 1950, 15, 
373-379 (4 pp.). The normal behaviour of heated starch-pastes on cooling is 
described. The resultant deterioration is attributed to the formation of a crystal- 
line starch which is not redissolved on heating. Various methods of reversing the 
process are reviewed. A major improvement has been achieved by preparing 
ethers and esters of starch, such products being marketed as ‘‘ Solvitoses ’’. These 
products find wide application in the textile industry as sizing, finishing and 
printing agents. 
Starch: Acetylation. R. Lohmar and C. E. Rist. J. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 

2, 4298. If corn starch is treated with refluxing pyridine (115° C.) for about an 

our it may be acetylated without prior gelatinization. This treatment allows 
only the partial acetylation of potato or tapioca starch. Experimental details 
are given. Cc—9. 


Adsorption-Desorption Hysteresis: New Hypothesis. CC. Pierce and R. N. 
Smith. J. phys. colloid Chem., 1950, 54, 784-794. Desorption hysteresis does 
not require prior capillary condensation, but may also occur when adsorbate is 
held on a plane surface. Hysteresis is found when adsorption occurs by merging 
of clumps of molecules on separate sites. A new hypothesis of hysteresis which 
does not depend on capillary condensation is put forward and some examples of 
its application are discussed. The adsorption-desorption characteristics of capil- 
laries are classified into two types according to their method of filling and 
hysteresis properties. Criteria are suggested for the recognition of capillary con- 
densation, and the validity of using the Kelvin equation to compute pore sizes 
is discussed. Finally an explanation is offered for the phenomena observed in 
scanning a hysteresis loop. C—9. 


Adsorption: Entropy Changes. C. Pierce and R. N. Smith. J. phys. colloid 
Chem., 1950, 54, 795-803. Entropy changes for the adsorption process are com- 
puted by the relation TAS=AH-—AF. It is found that the TAS versus relative 
pressure curve is characterized by three regions. An interpretation is suggested 
for the isotherm of water on a plane carbon surface. The limitations which may 
apply to the use of the Clapeyron equation for computing heats of adsorption 
are discussed. C—S. 
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Adsorption in Beds of Adsorbent: Mathematics. N. RK. Amundson. /. phys. 
colloid Chem., 1950, 54, 812-820. General equations are developed for adsorp- 
tion in beds of adsorbent which cover simultaneously adsorption and desorption. 
The equations are developed for two different cases depending upon the 
mechanisms assumed to be controlling in the bed. The solutions are mathe- 
matically exact for the cases considered. Cc—9. 


Adsorption in Beds of Adsorbent: Mathematics of Radial Flow. L. Lapidus 
and N. R. Amundson. J. phys. colloid Chem., 1950, 54, 821-829. The general 
equations for radial flow adsorption columns are derived and their solution 
obtained for two different cases. The first case is that in which equilibrium is 
established and the second case covers the non-equilibrium situation. (See pre- 
vious abstract.) Cc—9. 


Cellulose Acetate: Molecular Structure. P. Clément and J. Pouradier. /. 


chim, phys., 1949, 46, 620-626 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 8105'). 


The influence of the dispersion medium on the dimensions of cellulose acetate 
was studied by the determination of the specific viscosity of dilute solutions in 
mixtures of dichloro-methane and ethanol, and of the minimum surface area of 
compressed films on water. The specific viscosity varied little with the composi- 
tion of the solvent, except near the region of precipitation. “—9. 


Cellulose Fibres: Penetration by Liquids. A. J. Stamm and H. Tarkow. /. 
phys. colloid Chem., 1950, 54. 745-753. Aspects of the penetration of cellulose 
fibres by liquids are reviewed. These cover (1) penetration involved in specific 
volume determinations, (2) determination of fibre penetration, (3) correlation of 
swelling with properties of the liquid, (4) penetration of solutions into fibres, and 
(5) replacement of penetrating agents by non-penetrating agents. Only polar 
liquids penetrate directly, forming solid solutions. c—9. 
Cellulose: Inhibition of Oxidative Decomposition. 0. P. Golova, V. I. Ivanov, 
and I. I. Nikolaeva. Doklady Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 1947, 58, 599-602; Chem. 
Zentr. (Russian Zone Ed.), 1948, 1, 579-580 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 
44, 8105°). Viscosity measurements at various stages of decomposition have been 
made when oxygen was passed through a cuprammonium solution of cellulose. 
By recovering the low molecular weight products formed and redetermining the 
viscosity of their solution in the cuprammonium solvent, the inhibiting effects 
(on oxidation) of glucose and cellobiose have been studied. Definite inhibiting 
effects have been observed with these compounds, also with benzaldehyde, and 
to a slight degree with the water-soluble degradation products of cellulose itself. 

C—9. 
Colloid Layers: Measurement of Vertical Swelling. E. J. Lewis and A. K. 
Soper. jj. sci. Instrum., 1950, 27, 242-243. An apparatus designed for the 


measurement of the degree and rate of swelling of gelatine, or other colloid, layers. 


is described. The principle of measurement is based on the theory of the parallel- 
plate viscometer, and is highly sensitive and rapid in action. Cc—9. 


Dispersion in Concentrated Polymer Solutions: Dependence on Temperature 
and Concentration. J. D. Ferry. /. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 3746-3752- 
The dynamic mechanical properties of concentrated polymer solutions may be 
described by the reduced dynamic rigidity G’T,/7Tc, and reduced dynamic vis- 
cosity »’/, where G’ and 7’ are the real parts of the complex dynamic rigidity and 
viscosity, respectively, 7 is the steady flow viscosity, T the absolute temperature, 
c the concentration (mass polymer per unit volume), and 7, is a standard absolute 
temperature. These are plotted against a reduced frequency wyT,/7Tc, where o 
is the circular frequency. For a given polymer-solvent system, all data at different 
temperatures and concentrations superpose to give two universal dispersion func- 
tions for the reduced dynamic rigidity and viscosity. A single function is also 
obtained, approximately, if G, the wave rigidity, is substituted for G’. Cc—9. 


Elastic Viscous Oleate Systems Containing Potassium Chloride: Properties. 
Part X. H. G. Bungenberg de Jong, W. A. Loeven, and W. W. H. Weijzen. 
Proc. K. Ned. Akad. Wet., 1950, §3. 743-758. (1) Two new methods of studying 
the properties of elastic viscous oleate systems are described (a) the marking of the 
system with small hydrogen bubbles obtained electrolytically, and (6) a sim- 
plified way for performing experiments with the technique of half-filled vessels 

(2) A study has been made of the influence of added benzene, naphthalene, 
hexane, heptane, and undecylate ion on the position of the curves which represent 
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G (shear modulus) and m (maximum number of observable oscillations, an 
approximate reciprocal measure for the logarithmic decrement) as functions of the 
potassium chloride concentrations. Curves are presented and discussed. (For 
Part IX, see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A382.) Cc—9. 


Elastic Viscous Oleate Systems Containing Potassium Chloride: Properties. 

Part XI. H. G. Bungenberg de Jong, W. A. Loeven, and W. W. H. Weijzen. 

Proc. K. Ned. Akad. Wet., 1950, 53, 759-774. The influence of a number of 

i hydrocarbons on the elastic behaviour of a 1-2 per cent. oleate system has been 
bak investigated. To determine the relation between the structure of the hydro- 
carbon and its action on the elastic behaviour of the oleate system the effects of 

the following have been studied (1) the homologous series of the alkanes, (2) 

isomers of n-octane, (3) introduction of double or triple bond in m-octane, (4) 


benzene and alkyl benzenes, (5) 0, m-, and p-xylenes. (See preceding abstract 
for Part X.) i 


Folding and Unfolding of Protein Molecules in Relation to Cytoplasmic Stream- 

ing, Amceboid Movement, and Osmotic Work. R. J. Goldacre and I. J. Lorch. 

Nature, 1950, 166, 497-500. Evidence is presented that, in the amoeba, protein 

By molecules fold up at one end of the cell and unfold at the other, and that this 
“ results in cytoplasmic streaming and in osmotic work. With the aid of a model 
of the cell, the sol-gel transformations, which are known to be involved in stream- 
= ing, are explained by the folding and unfolding of the protein chains. Some 
ze ei speculation is made on the chemistry of the process. Cc—9. 


Fractionation of Isolated Wood Lignins. C. Schuerch. ]. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950. 
72, 3838-3842. Experiments on the fractionation of hydrol lignin (by fractional 
precipitation) and of ethanol lignins (by counter-current extraction) are described. 

Cc—9. 
Gelatine: Solubility in Cold Water. J. Pouradier. Compt. rend., 1950, 230, 
1466-1467 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7623'). Measurements on the 
viscosity and osmotic pressure of dilute solutions of gelatine in cold water show 
no significant changes to indicate a change in molecular weight for the portion 
that is dissolved in cold water. Cc—9. 


Gelatine: Viscosity of Superficial Films. J. Pouradier. J. chim. phys., 1949. 

6, 627-634 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7622"). A unimolecular film 

ormed by spontaneous expansion becomes oriented on ageing; this does not 

change the surface pressure but does increase the surface viscosity. Above a 

. certain pressure the film becomes rigid and elastic. The properties of the film 
vary with fH, with the state of the gelatine, and with its molecular weight. 
Multimolecular films increase in viscosity as they form, no rigidity appears and 
Wes there is no evidence of orientation. 


Influence of Temperature on Micellary Size of Salt Acrosols. L. Dautrebande. 
Nature, 1950, 166, 546-547. If an aerosol containing dry particles of a salt (pro- 
duced by spraying a solution of the salt into the atmosphere) is cooled, the solid 
particles recapture water from the saturated air and form large coalescent drop- 
lets. The reverse process occurs on heating. This effect has been studied, and 
electron micrographs are reproduced which show the effect of temperature 
changes on the size of such salt micelles. Some practical applications of the cooling 
procedure are suggested. Cc—9. 


lodine-Azide Reaction: Chain Length of Carbon Disulphide Catalysed Reaction. 
N. Hofman-Bang. Acta chem. scand., 1950, 4, 856-860. The catalytic effect of 
azide-dithiocarbonate ions on diluted solutions of iodine and sodium azide has 
been studied. The reaction is a chain reaction with a chain length of about 17 
at room temperature. A reaction mechanism is proposed, in which the chain 
carrier is azido-dithiocarbonate ions. (See also J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, 
A532.) Cc—9. 


Micelles: Determination of Properties. H.W. Hoyer and K. J. Mysels. J. phys. 
colloid Chem., 1950, 54, 966-967. It is possible to obtain thermodynamic and 
kinetic data about micelles formed by association colloids by ‘‘tagging’’ the micelles 
with a minute amount of a solubilized material such as a dye. The electro- 
phoretic mobility and the diffusion constant of the micelle in a potassium laurate 
solution have been determined using Sudan IV, a water-insoluble dye, as a —. 
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Ovalbumin and Plakalbumin: Enzymatic Dephosphorylation. Gertrude E. 
Perlmann. Nature, 1950, 166, 870-871. Evidence is presented in support of the 
view that ovalbumin contains two components: A; with two atoms of phosphorus 
per mole, and A; with one atom of phosphorus per mole. Electrophoresis 
measurements have been made on ovalbumin and its dephosphorylated products, 
prostate phosphatase being used to remove one atom of P and intestinal phos- 
phatase to remove the second P atom. Similar measurements have been carried 
out on plakalbumin, a protein derived from ovalbumin by the action of a proteo- 
lytic enzyme from Bacillus subtilis. Electrophoretic analyses show that plakal- 
bumin consists of two components P, and P, in the same proportion as A; and Ag. 
The crystalline desphorylated proteins obtained have been identified by crystal 
form, phosphorus content, and electrophoretic mobility. Cc—9. 


Rotating Dialyzer of Variable Capacity. F.G. Lennox. Australian J. Sci., 
1949, 12, 110-111 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 6685°). In the dialyzer 
described, quantities of solutions up to 8 litres can be dialyzed. A period of 4-5 
hours was sufficient to reduce the concentration of 4M- and M-ammonium sulphate 
solutions to less than o-or M. Cc—9. 


Sedimentation Constants: Density Correction. H. K. Schachman and M. A. 
Lauffer. J. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 4266-4268. The effect of hydration on 
the density correction of sedimentation constants is considered. Equations are 
presented to show the influence of hydration and a comparison is made between 
these new equations and the equation of Svedberg and Pedersen. Cc—9. 


Sedimentation Velocity Experiments: Boundary Spreading. R. L.. Baldwin 
and J. W. Williams. J. Amer. chem. Soc., 1950, 72, 4325. A method is outlined 
: whereby the contributions of heterogeneity and diffusion to the spreading of the 
: sedimentation boundary may be distinguished and computed. c— 
} Sorption of Water Vapour by Hydrolyzed Cellulose and by Micelles Isolated 


: of water vapour on hydro-cellulose and on cellulose micelles of different origins | 


; from Cellulose. 3B. G. Ranby and B. Grinberg. Compt. rend., 1950, 230, a 
i 1402-1404 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7532°). The sorption isotherms os 
; were plotted at 20°C. by means of a McBain quartz thread spiral balance at Ae 
; relative humidities of o to go per cent. The preparation of the hydrocellulose and ae 
; the cellulose micelles is described. The isotherms of the hydrocellulose had the el i: 
: classical S form of normal celluloses; where there was entrained sulphuric acid the , 


; sorbent power was reduced. Materials used included hydrolysed Egyptian cotton 
: and viscose rayon. The isotherms of the cellulose micelles were normal sigmoid 
curves. 


Viscose: Relations Between Properties and Cellulose and Alkali Contents. T. 
Noguchi. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan, 1941, 44. 420-422 (through Amer. Chem. 
Abstr., 1950, 44, 8105"). Viscoses containing varying amounts of high molecular 
weight cellulose were examined. The log viscosity (L) and the Hottenroth num- 
ber (H) are directly proportional to the cellulose content, whereas the ageing time 
required to reach a minimum viscosity (t’) is inversely proportional. Mathe- 
matical equations and curves are presented which express these relations. H and 
vary directly with the total alkali content, whereas L varies inversely. C—9. 


Zone Electrophoresis in a Glass Powder Column. H. Haglund and A. Tiselius. 
Acta chem. scand., 1950, 4, 957-962. An apparatus for electrophoretic analysis 
is described in which glass powder is used as a capillary system. A thin ‘‘zone’’ 
of the solution to be investigated is made up in the glass powder. The original 
zone splits up during the experiment into a number of zones corresponding to the 
number of electrophoretic components. The fractions are collected with a 
sampling technique similar to the one used in chromatography. C—9. 


Cellulose: Photochemical Degradation in Presence of Tungstic Acid. A. 
Bolliger and N. T. Hinks. Austral. J. Exptl. Biol. Med. Sci.» 1949, 27. 569-573 
(through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7057*). Tungstic acid and molybdic acid 
when finely dispersed on dry cellulose or other polysaccharides, assume a blue 
colour when exposed to light of 230-390 mz. wavelength. Reduction to coloured 
oxides of a lower valency was presumed to be responsible for the change. The 
effects of wavelength of light, moisture, and exposure to sunlight on the reten- 
tion and loss of this colour have been investigated. c—9. 
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: Pepsin: Infra-red Spectra. L.L. Uzman and E. R. Blout. Nature, 1950, 166, 
joe 862-863. Some observations on the infra-red absorption of films prepared by 
hia drying native, denatured, and regenerated pepsin solutions, are reported. C—9. 
ars Colloidal Solutions: Light Scattering and Spectrophotometry. P. Doty and 


R. F. Steiner. J. chem. Phys., 1950, 18, 1211-1220. The possibility of measuring 

molecular weights, etc., of colloidal particles by means of transmission measure- 

ments, instead of the usual scattering techniques is investigated. Some aspects 

7 of the scattering from small particles and the internal interference arising in the 

a os, case of larger particles are first reviewed. The calculations relating to the case of 
transmittance of solutions containing larger particles are then presented, and 

: finally the application of both methods to the determination of molecular weight 
: and size of samples of polystyrene and tobacco mosaic virus is reported. C—9. 


Colour Mixing: Primary Colour System for Obtaining Required Shade. 


ae (‘‘ Procédé de détermination et de mélange des couleurs.’’) O. Syreeni. TIBA, 
1950, 27, 28-30; 53, 55, 57- Am empirical method is described whereby conditions 

, are established such that applications of the three primary colours: red, yellow, 
rz and blue, may be said to have equal intensities. The procedure is extended to 

e; intermediate shades so that a system containing 96 different colours is obtained, 
ey the three primaries being spaced equidistant from one another in this system. 


On establishing the quantities of colouring agent required to give equal intensities 
of primary colour, the values obtained are divided into equal numbers of units. 
By means of these units the colour value of any of the intermediate shades can 
be expressed directly in terms of primary colours. The inclusion of any diluting 
factor such as an extender may be taken into account. Applications of the system 
are discussed. Cc—9. 


: Indirect Colorimetry: Determination of Apparent Dissociation Constants. L. 
a Sacconi. J. phys. colloid Chem., 1950, 54, 829-841. The theory of indirect 
: ny | colorimetry is summarized. The values of pK of mononitroquinol, 2 :6-dinitro- 
vena quinol, and 3-alizarinsulphonic acid were determined by an indirect colorimetric 
method and the values found by the usual methods corrected. Cc—9. 


_ Munsell Colour Atlas: Description and Use. (‘‘ Le systéme Munsell: Descrip- 
‘Be tion et Usage.’’) J. Millet. Teintex, 1950, 15, 369, 371, 373- The basis of the 
4 Munsell system of colour classification is explained together with the procedure 

for using the album. 


Photoelasticity: Determination of Principal Stress Differences at a Point. H. T. 

Jessop and M. K. Wells. Brit. J. appl. Phys., 1950, 1, 184-189. After briefly 

discussing the general theory of the photoelastic effect in three dimensions, a 

3 method is described for finding the directions of the principal axes of stress at 
e any point of a thin slice cut from a “‘ frozen stress’’ model. An account of the 
ma | method of recording results by a stereographic projection is included, and also a 


= description of the universal tilting microscope stage with a brief investigation into 
: the theory of its use. > 
/ Protein Complexes: Birefringence of Flow. M. Joly and B. Rybak. Compt. 
, rend., 1950, 230, 1214-1216 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44, 7121°). 


Birefringence of flow is observed in the opalescent mixtures formed when thymo- 
histone sulphate, salmine sulphate, or polymixin sulphate is added to amorphous 
or crystallized serum albumin in the absence of salt and at pH about 7. The 
addition of protein-complex-dissolving salts decreases this birefringence, whereas 
colchicine increases both the opalescence and the birefringence. On ageing, the 
complex precipitates and the birefringence of flow disappears but may be re- 
established by the addition of sodium chloride in quantities small enough not 
totally to dissolve the complex. Dimension calculations show that these protein 
acid-protein base complexes are made up of large anisotropic particles arising 
from the condensation of a large number of the molecules of the constituents. 

Selenium Rectifier Photocell: Constitution and Mechanism. J. S. Preston. 
Proc. roy. Soc., 1950, A, 202, 449-466. The paper describes experiments to 
elucidate the exact physical and chemical structure of the selenium rectifier 
photocell, especially that of the thin surface film. A technique is described for 
spluttering films of cadmium oxide which, though transparent in the thickness 
required for a cell, have an electrical conductivity exceeding that of graphite. 
The optical properties of the films are described. Further experiments with single 
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films of gold, and double films of zinc oxide and gold, illustrate the behaviour of 
these, in intimate contact with selenium. C28, 


Semi-transparent Films: Determination of Optical Constants. M.S. Oldham, 
L. G. Mundie, F. Matossi, and B. F. Cheydleur. /J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 
544. A method for the determination of the optical properties of semi-trans- 
parent isotropic films consists of two steps: (i) the film thickness, the reflectance 
at 10° angle of incidence, and the transmittance at normal incidence are measured 
experimentally for radiation polarized with the electric vector normal to the 
plane of incidence; (ii) values of the optical constants of the film corresponding 
to these measured quantities are obtained from the Hadley-Dennison equations. 
(J. Textile Institute, 1947, 38, A465.) Cc—9. 


Tables for Use in Computing Small Colour Differences. D. Nickerson. Amer. 
Dyest. Rep., 1950, 39, 541-546. Two formule for the expression of small colour 
differences are presented and briefly discussed. They are based on the ‘‘chromatic 
value’ colour space, and are applied to the I.C.I. tristimulus values (X,Y,Z). 
In ‘‘chromatic value’’ space the co-ordinates are Vy, (V;-Vy), {V,-Vy), V_ being 
the Munse]’ value function. Tables are given for the conversion of I.C.I. (X,Y,Z) 
factors to Vx, Vy, Vz. An example is worked out to illustrate the use of the 
tables. Cc—9. 


Turbidity: Photoelectric Measurement.” I. Jullander and K. Brune. Acta 
chem. scand., 1950, 4, 870-877. An improved method! for the measurement of 
turbidity of solutions by means of a photoelectric colorimeter is described. 
Account is taken of scattering by the determination of a so-called ‘‘ scattering 
coefficient ’’. The theory of the method is discussed, and results are presented 
for measurements made on solutions of copper sulphate in ammonia with varying 
amounts of rubber latex added. ('J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A531.) Cc—9. 


Adhesion: Fundamentals. G..M. Kline and F. W. Reinhart. Mech. Engng, 
1950, 72, 717-722. After an elementary description of the chemical bonds 
involved in adhesion, physical factors which affect the strength of bond between 


an adhesive and adherend are discussed. A bibliography of 69 references is 
given. 


Albuminoids: Action of Nitric Acid; X-ray Study. H. Zahn and K. Kohler. 
Z. Naturforsch., 1950, 56, 137-138 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 4a 
7906"). When silk was heated with 1-5 N nitric acid at 30°, 43°, and 70°C., 
washed, and air-dried, the degree of proteolysis increased with the temperature. 
Silk nitrated at 43° C. showed equatorial réntgen interference. Keratin-contain- 


ing fibres (human hair) showed marked changes in the X-ray diffraction pattern 
when heated with nitric acid. Cc—9. 


Anthracene: Crystal Structure: Part I. X-Ray Measurements. A. M. 
Mathieson, J. M. Robertson, and V. C. Sinclair. Acta Crystall., 1950, 3, 245-250. 
A very complete redetermination of the crystal structure of anthracene is des- 
cribed. All the reflexions that lie within the range of Cu Ka radiation have been 
recorded on aqui-inclination Weissenberg exposures, and the intensities have 


been estimated visually by independent observers. Structure factors are 
tabulated. Cc—9. 


Anthracene: Crystal Structure: Part II. Structure Investigation by Triple 
Fourier Series Method. V. C. Sinclair, J. M. Robertson, and A. M. Mathieson. 
Acta Crystall., 1950, 3, 251-256. A triple Fourier series investigation of the 
anthracene structure is described, utilizing the structure factors and phase con- 
stants listed in Part I (previous abstract). c—9. 


Collagen: Alteration of Structure by Irradiation with Electrons. R. R. Perron 
and Barbara A. Wright. Nature, 1950, 166, 863-864. Wet and dry samples of 
collagen have been exposed to irradiation by electrons and the structural damage 
so produced has been determined by means of X-ray diffraction patterns. When 
a free, wet sample of collagen is exposed to electron irradiation it curls towards 
the source of electrons. If a clamped specimen is used, breaking occurs and the 
fragments curl and shorten lengthwise. These findings may be of significance in 
the electron microscope study of collagen. C—9. 


Continuous-Shear Rheometer for Rubber-like Materials. W. F. O. Pollett and 
A. H. Cross. J. sci. Instrum., 1950, 27, 209-212. An instrument is described 
for measuring both the tangential and normal components of stress in rubber- 
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like materials subjected to uniform rates of shear. This apparatus, based on the 


Weissenberg rheogoniometer, is capable of operating at temperatures up to more 
than 200° C, Cc—9. 


Electron Microscopy: Ultra-Thin Sectioning. J. Hillier and M. E. Gettner. 
J. appl. Phys., 1950, 21, 889-895. Improved techniques in the cutting of ultra- 
thin sections for electron microscopic examination are discussed. These include 
modifications of a conventional rotary microtome, and the collection of ribbons 
of sections in a reservoir of liquid. Mounting of sections is also considered. C—9. 


Electronic Tachometer. H. G. Jerrard and S. W. Punnett. /. sci. Instrum., 
1950, 27, 244-245. Details are given of an instrument capable of measuring 
speeds of revolution of a shaft to an accuracy of +0-05 per cent. The rotation 
of the shaft is made to produce an alternating voltage which is combined with 
an oscillation is known frequency to produce a Lissajous figure. This is observed 
as a trace on the screen of a cathode ray tube. Cc—9. 


Geiger-Miiller Counting Tubes: Ethyl Formate as Quenching Agent. R. O. 
Jenkins and R. W. Taylor. J. sci. Instrum., 1950, 27, 254. It is reported that 
ethyl formate is a very good alternative to ethyl alcohol as a quenching agent 
in self-quenching Geiger-Miiller counting tubes. . 


High-Temperature Thermostat. F.G. Morris. /. sci. Instrum., 1950, 27, 254- 
Details are given of the construction of a thermostat capable of controlling tem- 
peratures up to 1000° C. Cc—9. 


Liquid Level Gauge. E. W. R. Little. J. sci. Instrum., 1950, 27, 223-224. A 
depth gauge operated by a continuous air purge is described. A reference surface 
of liquid is maintained at a known level by making it one boundary of a variable 
area orifice and controlling the pressure differential across the orifice. The static 
pressure in the system is then a measure of the head of liquid in a vessel above 
the reference surface. Cc—9. 


“* Long Spacings ”’ in Organic Fibres. 1. MacArthur. Proc. Leeds Phil. Lit. 
Soc., 1946, 4, 379-384 (through Amer. Chem. Abstr., 1950, 44. 7117*). The careg 
necessary in interpreting ‘‘long spacings’’ obtained by X-ray diffraction of 
organic fibres is discussed. Materials are divided into classes: one-component 
fibres, such as fatty acids and soaps, and multicomponent fibres. Real cell 
periods were obtained for lipides, soaps, proteins, etc., whereas for other fibres, 
such as dextran and fibrous proteins, the ‘‘long spacings’’ observed may represent 
only an interbranch, submolecular chain period. Other complications which pre- 
sent difficulties in interpretation are discussed. A list of 21 types of specimens is 
given for which the best interpretation is derived. Cc—9. 


Microscopy: The Two-Wavelength Microscope. M. J. Buerger. /. appl. 
Phys., 1950, 21, 909-917. A generalized theory of microscopy is discussed in 
which light of one wavelength is permitted to flow as far as the diffraction image 
of the object, then light of a second wavelength is substituted at this plane and 
continues to flow through the rest of the optical system. An apparatus has been 
built on this principle, employing X-rays and visible light, and having a total 
magnification of the order of 3x10°. The apparatus is described and some images 
obtained with it are presented. C—9. 


Modified Moving-Coil Voltage Regulator. N. W. W. Ellis. /. sci..Instrum., 
1950, 27, 248-249. Modifications to a standard commercial voltage regulator are 
described, which result in stabilization of a mains supply line to within +0-1 
volt for changes of load or input supply voltage and frequency. Cc—9. 


Protein Molecules in Solution: X-Ray Investigation of Shape and Hydration. 
H. N. Ritland, P. Kaesberg, and W. W. Beeman. j. chem. Phys., 1950, 18, 
1237-1242. The X-ray scattering curves of five proteins (lysozyme, A-lacto- 
globulin, ovalbumin, ox hemoglobin, and ox serum-albumin) in solution have 
been measured at small angles. The radii of gyration of the protein molecules are 
determined from the scattering curves. These data together with the known mole- 
cular weights, densities, and frictional ratios are used to estimate the axial ratios 
and hydrations of the molecules. Some possibilities and limitations of the method 
are pointed out. C—9. 


Relative Humidity Measurement: Use cf Ceramic Blocks. A. G. Thomson. 
Elect. Rev., 1950, 147, 640-641. The use of small sintered ceramic blocks for the 
measurement of relative humidity inside a sealed chamber is being investigated. 
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In principle, the method consists of the measurement of the electrical resistance 
between opposite faces of the porous block. The resistance varies considerabl 
with the amount of water vapour adsorbed by the block. Cc—9, 


Self-quenching Geiger-Miiller Counters: Temperature Dependence of Counter 
Characteristics. O. Parkash and P. L. Kapur. Proc. phys. Soc., 1950, A, 63, 
457-461. The effect of temperature on the counting rate-voltage characteristics 
of self-quenching Geiger-Miller counters with internal and external cathodes has 
been investigated within the temperature range of 8°-60°C. Average counting 
rate is independent of temperature and the constancy is better in the case of the 
external cathode counter. 


Self-quenching Geiger-Miiller Counters: Temperature Dependence of Counter 
Characteristics. W.R. Loosemore and D. Taylor. Proc. phys. Soc., 1950, B, 
63, 728-729. With reference to their own observations, the authors comment on 
the paper by Parkash and Kapur (see preceding abstract). They do not agree 


with deductions made about the advantage of the external cathode counter at 
low temperatures. Cc—9. 


Sodium 1-Alkanesulphonates: X-Ray Investigation of «Phase. E. C. Linga- 
felter and L. H. Jensen. Acta Crystall., 1950, 3, 257-258. Six different hydrated 
phases of the sodium 1-alkanesulphonates have been identified, and X-ray diffrac- 
tion data for one of these, the e-phase, are presented. Cc—9. 


Synthetic Polypeptides: Extended and Folded Forms. C.H. Bamford, W. E. 
Hanby, and F. Happey. Nature, 1950, 166, 829-830. (1) The a, (folded) form 
of the copolymer of pL-§-phenylalanine and p.-leucine (A) which is soluble in 
non-polar liquids is, on treatment with formic acid, converted to the 6-(extended) 
form insoluble in non-polar liquids. The differential solubility is ascribed to the 
different disposition of hydrogen bonds in the two forms. (2) A number of car- 
boxylic acids can render fibres of copolymer A insoluble in benzene, and it is sug- 
gested that some transformation takes place from the normal ay,-form to the 
8-form. This has been confirmed by infra-red examination of specimens of the 
untreated and carboxylic acid-treated copolymer. With acetic acid the trans- 
formation only takes place readily in the amorphous region of the polypeptide. 

Thin Films: Thickness Measurement by Multiple Beam Interferometry. G. D. 
Scott, T. A. McLauchlan, and R. S. Sennett. J. appl. Phys., 1950, 21, 843-846. 
A method is described for the measurement of the thickness of thin film using 
the multiple beam interference techniques. Cc—9. 


Visco-Elastic Properties: Representation by Mechanical Models. R. Roscoe. 
Brit. J. appl. Phys., 1950, 1, 171-173. The representation of visco-elastic proper- 
ties by models built up of spring and dashpot elements is discussed. Any such 
model is equivalent to two alternative spring-dashpot models of canonic form. 
The exclusive use of models in either of these canonic forms is desirable. 

The exclusive use of models in either of these canonic forms is desirable. C—9. 


X-Ray Diffraction by Elastically Deformed Crystals. J. E. White. J. appl. 
Phys., 1950, 21, 855-859. Vibration or other inhomogeneous strain greatly 
increases the ability of a crystal to diffract X-rays. Experimentally determined 
relations between integrated intensity and strain for the case of static bending are 
presented. All measurements were made on quartz plates. An approximate 


theory is developed, and a qualitative study of vibrating crystalline plates is also 
described briefly. 


X-Ray Microscope. Anon. Instruments, 1950, 23, 840. Brief details are given 
of a microscope in which X-rays are used instead of visible light. The X-ray 
image of the specimen is magnified (at present up to 10 times) by use of curved 
mirrors consisting of platinum coated slabs of fused quartz. Further magnifica- 


tion, by photographic enlargement, of 10 times is possible giving a total of 100 
diameters. C—9. 


Electron Bombardment of Colloidal Crystals: Motion Picture Studies. J. H. L. 
Watson and L. E. Preuss. J. appl. Phys., 1950, 21. 904-907. The previously 
described’ motion picture technique of recording electron micrographs has been 
applied to the study of the effect of electron bombardment on colloidal crystals. 
Such observations on colloidal crystals of sodium chloride and tungsten oxide 


are discussed and stills ’’ from the moving pictures are presented. (‘See pre- 
ceding abstract.) 
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Gas Pressure Measurement: Electrical Method. E. C. Blom. Instruments, 
1950, 23, No. 9, 903. An instrument for the electrical measurement of gas 
pressures is described. A sealed chamber containing argon is separated by means 
of a diaphragm from the gas whose pressure is to be measured. The argon is 
heated electrically and when its pressure exceeds the external pressure the move- 
ment of the diaphragm separates a pair of contacts thus turning off the heater. 
On cooling, the contacts reclose and when a steady state has been reached, the 
chamber temperature is recorded. The result is a measure of the sample gas 
pressure in terms of electrical resistance. The device can be made self-recording. 

Lubricants: Rheology. (‘‘ Strukturmechanik rheonomer Systeme. XV. Uber 
die rheologischen Eigenschaften der Schmiermittel.’’) H. Umstatter. Koll. Zchr., 
1950, 116, No. 1, 18-27. A viscometer of the bellows type is described by means 
of which the author has studied the structural-viscosity of lubricating oils at the 
very high pressures characteristic of working conditions in machine bearings, that 
is, at pressures about 10,000 times those possible in ordinary viscometers. The 
apparatus is supplemented by a device for measuring temperature effects. A 
number of flow curves are reproduced. A practical result of the investigation is 
the discovery that lubricants composed of high-polymer mixed with low-molecular 
hydrocarbons display a lower viscosity in the narrowest parts of the lubricating 
gap than in the wider parts and, in consequence, the pressure and temperature 
peaks for such oils are strongly suppressed. Lubricants displaying structural- 
viscosity of this type therefore permit a more even distribution of load than truly- 
viscous lubricants and wear may be reduced by as much as 40 per cent. 


C—9. 
Machine for Fourier Synthesis Calculation. J. H. Robertson. /. Sci. Instrum., 
1950, 27, 276-278. A machine for one-dimensional Fourier summation such as is 
required in X-ray crystallography is described, and its performance discussed. It 
is simple and inexpensive in construction. Cc—9. 


Mechanical X-Ray Structure-Factor Calculating Machine. V. Vand. /. Sci. 
Instrum., 1950, 27, 257-261. A mechanical machine for carrying out X-ray 
crystallographic structure-factor calculations is described. Cc—9. 


Temperature-Humidity Testing Equipment: Principles. L. Walter. Ind. 
Finishing, 1950, 2, 877-884 (5 pp.) (through Amer. Chem. Absir., 1950, 44, 
8172‘). A self-contained climatic test cabinet is described and illustrated. 


The Vitno-Integrator: Construction and Application to Measurement of Level- 
ness of Yarns, 1}. H. Germans. Med. Vezelinst. T.N.O., 1950, No. 98, 15 pp. 
See also Summary, 1950, p. 467. C—9. 


Discriminant Function Coefficients: Standard Errors in Plant Breeding Experi- 
ments, D. N. Nanda. J. Roy. Stat. Soc., B, 1949, 11, No. 2, 283-290. The theory 
of discriminant functions has been used in plant breeding experiments for forming 
a regression equation of observable characters for selecting plant lines with high 
genotypic means. The exact sampling theory of discriminant functions is not 
applicable in this case. Formule are derived for the standard errors of the genetic 
advance and of the discriminant function coefficients which can be applied to 
plant breeding experiments. Cc—9. 


Least Squares Estimates: Associated Pearsonian Correlation Coefficients. P. S. 
Dwyer. Ann. Math. Stat., 1949, 20, No. 3, 404-416. A systematic investigation 
is made of all the zero-order correlations involving the various variables asso- 
ciated with least squares prediction theory. It is already known that these cor- 
relations include the multiple and partial correlation. The study shows that they 
also include the multiple alienation coefficient and the part correlation coefficient, 
and certain other coefficients not previously defined. The paper deals with popu- 
lations only and does not develop the sampling theory of the new coefficients. 
Cc—9. 
Non-Homogeneous Population: Estimation of Number of Classes. (. A. 
Goodman. Ann. Math. Stat., 1949, 20, No. 4, 572-579. A population of known 
finite size is considered, which is subdivided into an unknown number of mutually 
exclusive classes. The class in which each element is contained can be deter- 
mined, but the classes are not ordered. The problem discussed is that of esti- 
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mating from a random sample the total number of classes which subdivide the 
population. A number of illustrations of the practical occurrence of the problem 
are given. C—9, 
Number of Exceedances: Distribution. E. J. Gumbel and H. von Schelling. 
Ann. Math. Stat., 1950, 21, No. 2, 247-262. The number of times by which the 
mth observation in a sample of size m is exceeded in N further trials is called the 
number of exceedances. The averages, moments, and cumulative probability 
function of the number of exceedances are derived. Cc—9. 


Problems in Plane Sampling. H. M. Quenouille. Ann. Math. Stat., 1949, 20, 
No. 3, 355-375. | The relative accuracies of systematic and stratified random 
sampling in one dimension are considered and the problem of the estimation of 
linear sampling error is discussed. Methods of sampling an area are proposed, 
and expressions of the accuracies of these methods are derived. These expressions 
are compared for large samples and systematic sampling is found to be more 
accurate than stratified rafidom sampling in many cases. Some remarks on the 
problem of trend in the population sampled are included. C—9. 


Random Group Size Distributions: Calculation of Moments. J. W. Tukey. 
Ann. Math. Stat., 1949, 20, No. 4, 523-538. A method is given for solving the 
problem typified by the independent distribution of balls among a number of 
boxes where it is required to know the number of boxes containing o, 1, 2, etc. 
balls. Applications to problems arising in the oxidation of rubber and the 
genetics of bacteria are discussed. The means and higher moments are derived 
for binomial or Poisson distribution of balls and equal or unequal boxes. 

Cc—9. 
Sequential Decision Procedure: A Multi-Decision Problem. M. Sobel and A. 
Wald. Ann. Math. Stat., 1949, 20, No. 4, 502-522. A sequential decision pro- 
cedure is developed for choosing between one of three mutually exclusive hypo- 
theses about the unknown mean of a random variable distributed normally with 
known variance. The procedure suggested is not an optimum one, but is simple 
and has an easily derivable operating characteristic function. The loss of 
efficiency is thought to be small, and the procedure can be shown to be more 
efficient on the average than the best known non-sequential procedure. i 

C— 
Sets of Three Observations: Distribution of Two Closest. G. R. Seth. Ann. 
Math. Stat., 1950, 21, No. 4, 298-301. The joint distribution of the two closest 
of a set of three observations is derived when the joint distribution of the three 
observations is known. Applications of the results to normal distributions are 
given. C—9. 
Statistics of Correlated Events: Part I. C. Domb. Phil. Mag., 1950, 41, October, 
969-982. An attempt is made to formulate the mathematical properties of events 
occurring in time with a correlation between them. One effect of the correlation 
is a change in the mean square deviation of the number of events occurring in an 
interval of time ¢. By analogy with the shot effect in the presence of space 
change, this is denoted by a factor [™ for large ¢, and [™ is evaluated in terms 
of the interval distributions between events. For finite intervals ¢ a correspond- 
ing factor ;*(t) is introduced, which usually tends to 1 as t—>o. A correlation 
function between events occurring at times separated by an interval 7 is defined, 
and its relation to ;*(t) is discussed. A generalization of Campbell’s Thedrem 
applying to correlated events is derived. Finally the problem of the random 
partitioning of correlated events is- discussed. 


Wool Yarn: Supercontraction. J. Menkart and W. Mitchell. J. Textile 
Institute, 1950, 41, 'T491-492. Undamaged yarn contracts in boiling bisulphite 
solution to the same extent as do the constituent fibres, and severely alkali- 
damaged yarn fails to contract; at intermediate stages, the supercontraction of 
the yarn is generally greater than the mean supercontraction of the fibres. Data 


are given to show this absence of a simple relationship between yarn and fibre 
supercontraction. w—%. 


Wool: The Role of the Disulphide Bond in Reactions which Render Wool Non- 
felting. P. Alexander, D. Carter, and C. Earland. J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1951, 
67, 23-27. Experiments with peracetic acid show that disulphide bond break- 
down alone does not remove the differential frictional effect of wool fibres and 
thus cannot cause non-felting action by surface attack alone. Attack at some 
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other point in the wool molecule seems necessary, and reasons are given for 
believing this to be at the tyrosine residue. w—%. 


Wool: Reaction with Organic Chloroamines. II. The Nature of the Reaction. 
P. Alexander, D. Carter, and C. Earland. J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1951, 67, 17-22 
It is shown that chloroamines can oxidise wool by two different mechanisms, 
although in neither case does reaction occur via the intermediary of free chlorine 
in solution. Only one of the reactions renders wool non-felting, and it is favoured 
by the presence of chloride ions in solution and by increasing the electro- 
negativity of the group adjacent to the reactive: NCI>NCI group. Amino-acid 
analyses of treated wool and reaction with model substances show that the disul- 
phide bond is equally readily oxidised by both mechanisms, although they differ 
in their reaction with tyrosine, which, it is suggested, must be oxidised for the 
production of non-felting wool by surface degradation. w.-—9. 


Wool: Changes due to Chemical and Thermal Action. (‘‘ Verinderungen der 
Wolle durch chemische und thermische Einwirkungen.’’) H. Zahn. Melliand 
Textilber., 1950, 31, 481-486. At temperatures below 100° C. changes occur in 
the tension of stretched fibres, with splitting of cystine linkage after prolonged 
treatment. Above 100° C. the fibre contracts irreversibly and is degraded. When 
wool is decomposed with boiling water, cystine and acid amide linkages are 
hydrolysed, and significant amounts are dissolved in the form of polypeptides. 
The amino-acid composition of these constituents, formerly known as ‘‘ wool 
gelatin’’, has been investigated, after hydrolysis, by means of paper partition 
chromatography in isobutanol and in isobutyric acid. Treatment with cold water 
produces substances differing in composition from those of untreated wool. Treat- 
ment with boiling water produces less valine, phenylalanine and cystine than are 
present in untreated wool. Dry heating of horsehair or wool at 120°-210°C. 
causes a slow carbonisation with decomposition of the residual cystine, arginine, 
proline, and threonine. It is concluded that dry keratin fibres have considerably 
more resistance to heat than wet fibres. w—%. 


Synthetic Rubbers and Elasto-plastics. John A Buck. Mech. World, 1950, 128, 
511-514. The continued development of fluorethylene plastics during the past year 
has led to great advances in heat and chemical resistant packing and jointing 
materials. Other new elasto-plastics are being used in electrical and chemical 
engineering. The properties of the new materials are here reviewed together 
with those of the established industrial rubber-like synthetics. La—9. 


PATENT 
Keratins: Solubilisation. C. B. Jones and D. K. Mecham (to the U.S.A. as 
represented by the Sec. of Agriculture). U.S.P.2,517,572 of 8/8/1950. Keratins 
are dispersed under mild conditions by treatment with sulphur-containing, reduc- 
tive disulphide-splitting agents, e.g., monoethylene thioglycol (thioglycol), thio- 
lacetic acid (present as the thiolacetate in neutral solution) and sodium bisulphite, 
and a synthetic detergent. Tables show the dispersibilities of various keratins 
(1) in different dispersing agents on reduction by o-5M-thioglycol and (2) in 
10M-urea on reduction by different disulphide-splitting agents. Ww. 


10—ECONOMICS 


Australian Textile Market: Economic Position. J. B. Greaves. Text. Merc., 
1950, 123, 578, 580. A brief review is given of the economic and commercial 
condition of the Australian textile trade including production and imports. It is 
pointed out that owing to the expanding home production Australian imports 
from the United Kingdom are likely to be greatly reduced in the future. Figures 
are given showing the quantity and value of the U.K. exports of cotton and 
rayon yarn and piece goods to Australia during 1949. C—10. 


American Cotton Trade: Some New Problems. A. W. Palmer. Text. Merc., 
1950, 123, 465-469. Some of the problems with which the American cotton 
market is now faced are discussed. The effects of two world wars which have 
created a dollar shortage are first considered. This has caused consumer coun- 
tries to purchase cotton where their own currencies are exchangeable. Secondly 
the great advance of rayon contests cotton both from the aspects of supply and 
of price. Brief reports of the state of the cotton industries in Japan, India and 
Pakistan, and Brazil are given. C—10. 
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Woollen Fabrics for Export. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 597, 599, 601. Con- 
structional details (with illustrations) are given of some woven wool fabrics now 
being exported. C—10. 


Costing in the Textile Industry. S. H. Withey. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1030. 
Continuing his series' on aspects of costing in the textile industry, the author 
deals briefly with the computing of wear and tear and depreciation of plant. 
(J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A579.) C—10. 


Industrial Fibres: World Production. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 455. A 
brief analysis is made of the world production of cotton, wool, rayon yarn, 
rayon staple fibre, and silk during 1949. Figures for these fibres are tabulated 
for the years 1937, 1938, and 1945 to 1949, inclusive. Cc—10. 


Cotton-Rayon Competition. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 670, 672, 674, 676; 
760, 762, 764. The growing competition between cotton and rayon is examined 
from the point of view of such factors as usefulness, technical considerations, 
supplies-price relationships, and production and consumption. The cotton-rayon 
consumption relationship in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. is reviewed 
and relevant figures are given for the years 1938, 1948, and 1950 (first quarter). 
Cotton and rayon consumption figures for the U.K. and U.S.A. are also given 
(for 1938, 1948, 1949, 1950). Cc—10. 


Japanese Cotton Industry: A Survey. W. T. Kroese. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 
369, 370a, 370b. A summarised version of a report on the present state of the 
Japanese cotton industry is presented. The standards of technical development 
in spinning, weaving, and finishing are discussed and compared with those of 
Europe and America. Labour and P.M.H. are mentioned and the author suggests 


ways in which the Japanese trade might be stabilised and controlled by inter- 
national agreement. C—10. 


Synthetic and Rayon Staple Fibres: American Production Statistics. H. R. 
Mauersberger. Rayon Synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 74-79. Figures are 
presented to show the increase in the production and consumption of man-made 
fibres in the U.S.A. over the period 1941—1949. American producers of rayon 
and synthetic fibres, together with details of their products (denier, fibre length, 
lustre, etc.) are given. Similar data are also given for tow. Tables (revised to 
September, 1950) show the deniers and filament numbers of synthetic, rayon, and 
non-cellulosic yarns manufactured in Amterica. Cc—10. 


Sampling Methods in Marketing Research. E. E. Houseman. Agric. Econ. 


Res., 1950, 2, 73-81. A review is given in which the sampling of retail grocery 
stores is used to illustrate the methods. C—10. 


Rayon and Synthetic Textiles: U.K. Export Trade Since 1938. Anon. Brit. 
Rayon & Silk J., 1950, 27, September, 84, 86, 88 (to be contd.}. The changes 
that have taken place in the rayon and synthetic textiles export trade of the 
United Kingdom since 1938 are reviewed. Export figures (classified according 
to countries and type of goods) are compared for the years 1938 and 1949. (For 
Part I see J. Textile Institute, 1950, 41, A578.) Cc—10 


Jordan as a Market for Textiles. Anon. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1950, 27. Sep- 
tember, 96. Information is presented for the benefit of exporters on the textile 
market of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. c—10. 


Cotton: Economic Situation 1950. Anon. Times Rev. Ind., 1950, 4, August, 
54. A brief survey is given of the economic position of the cotton industry at 
the present time. Comment is made on the rising prices of raw cotton, the con- 
troversy over the Utility scheme (renewed by the decision of the Bleaching Trade 
Advisory Board to increase charges for the bleaching and dyeing of Utility goods), 
and the removal of the restrictions on the number of spindles operating in va 
Foreign Exchange: Abolition of Restrictions. (‘‘ Abschaffung der Devisenz- 
wangswirtschaft.’’) E. Kiing. Text. Rdsch., 1950, 5, 283-287; 326-331. The 
author reviews the artificial difficulties brought about by continued maintenance 
of exchange limitations and examines the possibility of their removal and the 
means by which this might be accomplished. C—10. 
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Japanese Raw Silk Exports. (‘‘ News from Abroad.’’) Anon. Test. Wkly, 
1950, 46, 748. A table is given showing Japanese exports of raw silk in bales, 
classified by country, for the first half-year of 1950, and also for the month of 
July. Brief comment is made on the report. ‘ c—10. 


Labour Conditions in Japan. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 527-528. Develop- 
ments in the improvement of labour conditions in Japan are briefly —— A 
Silk and Rayon Industry: Historical Development. (‘‘ The Heritage of Rayon 
and Silk.’’) J. G. Oliver. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 24, 1044, 1046, 1048, 1052. 
The development of the silk and (later) rayon industries in England is traced 
from the early hand weavers of ecclesiastical and other highly ornamented cloths, 
to the establishment of some of today’s leading firms in the industry. C—10. 


Trends in Textile Technology. W.H. Slater. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1310, 
1312, 1314 (to be continued). A survey of developments in man-made fibres, 
cotton, opening and spinning, and yarn preparation. The Barber-Colman system 
of warping is briefly discussed. C—10. 


World Cotton Situation. International Cotton Advisory Committee. Text. 
Wkly, 1950, 46, 734, 736; 802. Information presented in “‘ Report of the Develop- 
ing World Cotton Situation’’ prepared by the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, is summarised. This reveals a drop in cotton consumption to the 
gain of rayon, and recommendations are made to stimulate cotton consumption. 
The pattern of cotton and textile consumption is briefly surveyed. C—10. 


11—INDUSTRIAL WELFARE, INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 


Work Measurement Research: New Method of Analysis. D. J. Desmond. 
Engineering, 1950, 170, 310-312. The value of statistical analysis in the interpre- 
tation of time study is explained. It is shown how the various defects in a study 
can be determined with a minimum of labour and how this knowledge can be 
used to improve the standard of time study in an organisation. A new method of 
analysis, the ‘‘ reciprate’’ method, is described and a number of new concepts 
are developed. c—i1. 


Measurement of Productivity. L. H.C. Tippett. Engineer, 1950, 190, 357-359- 

Aspects of labour productivity are discussed including details of its measure- 
ment, measurement of output, time study and its usefulness, productivity of 
processes, and interpretation of the results. Reference is made to the cotton 
spinning industry to illustrate various points. C--11. 


Quality Control Indicator. T. R. Hand and C. J. Falk. Gen. Elec. Rev., 
1950, 53, No. 7, 20-22. The usual methods of quality control in which the 
number of defective articles produced in a certain period are analysed, although 
direct and accurate, are time-consuming and there is a considerable time-lag 
between the detection of the defect and the start of a corrective action. To 
overcome this difficulty a quality control indicator has been developed. This 
counts the rejects and total production on a production line and analyses the 
counts immediately. Some details of the construction of this instrument are 
given with illustrations. 


The Attitude of Management Toward Industrial Research. R. E. Wilson. 
Mech. Engng, 1950, 72, 8-11. The relations between the management and the 
research department in the modern industrial concern are discussed. After 
dealing with the requirements that a director of research should fulfil, the author 
considers the obligations of management to research. Some remarks are made on 
the habilitation of research workers. Cc—i1. 


Textile Research Institute, Princeton. Anon. Wool Sci. Rev., 1950, No. 5, 
March, 12-21. An illustrated description is given of the Textile Research 
Institute, Princeton, covering development, administration, finances, staffing, 
equipment, research programme, and publications. C—il. 


Production Incentive. P. C. Howell. Mfrg Clothier, 1950, 9, 138-140. A des- 


cription is given of a successful production incentive system adopted b- a 
rubber company. 
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Industrial Hygiene: Evaluation and Control of Radiant Heat. G. F. Haines. 
Ind. Engng Chem., 1950, 42, 93A-94A. The heat exchanges which take place 
between a worker and his surroundings are briefly considered. The measurement 
of radiant heat, air velocity, and air temperature, and methods of screening 
against radiant heat are discussed. cll. 


Sir Robert Pickard: Obituary Notice. J. Kenyon. J. Chem. Soc., 1950, 
2253-2257. A brief appreciation of the life and work of the late Sir Robert 
Pickard (1874-1949). C—li1. 


Productivity in the Cotton Industry: Economics. G. H. Jolly. Text. Merc., 
1950, 123, 629-630, 633-634. Four factors of production are introduced viz., 
(i) land, (ii) labour, (iii) capital, and (iv) organisation or enterprise. Supplies of 
these factors and their reward are considered. Comment is made on the attitudes 
of the operative and of the organiser towards productivity, and finally the 
balancing of the factor of labour with the factors of land and capital is discussed. 

Business Management: Control of Materials and Stores. S. H. Withey. Text. 


Merc., 1950, 123, 501-502. Some information is given on the keeping of records 
for the control of materials and stores. c—i1. 


Redeployment in a Doubling Mill. Anon. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 854, 856, 858. 
A brief illustrated account is given of how a redeployment scheme was put into 
operation in a Lancashire cotton doubling mill. c—1i1. 


Shirley Institute: Operational Research. L. H. C. Tippett. Oper. Res. Quart., 
1950, I, 19-24. An account is given of the operational research (mill surveys) 
carried out by the Technical Economy Department of the Shirley Institute. 


The objects of this department and its relations with industry are briefly dis- 
cussed. C—i1. 


Textile Bibliography. Anon. Text. World, i950, 100, August, 88-98. An exten- 
sive bibliography of textile books (up to 1950) in the English language is 
presented. The list is grouped into 20 sections according to subjects. A separate 
list giving names and addresses of publishers is inclinde. C—11. 


Time Study: Requirements of Observer. R. T. Charlton, junr. Text. World, 
1950, 100, August, 106-107. The requirements that a time-study observer should 
fulfil (personality, technique, etc.) are briefly discussed and some advice is 
given on the correct way to carry out a time-study survey. c—ll. 


Weaving Sheds: Organisation; Use of Gantt Charts. I. Laird. Text. Mfr, 
1950, 76, 386-3388. Further examples are given of the use of Gantt charts! for 
the recording and representation of weaving shed production. ('/. Testile 
Institute, 1950, 41, A549.) 


International Labour Organisation: Textile Progress Report. Anon. Text. 
Merc., 1950, 123, 792, 819. A summary is given of reports forming part of the 
agenda of the international textile conference organised by the I.L.O. (Lyons, 
November, 1950). These relate to welfare legislation, productivity, labour 
savers, high speed beaming, dyeing and finishing, and mechanical aids. C—Il. 


Management, Research, and Consultancy in the Cotton Industry. L. H. C. 
Tippett. Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1100, 1102; 1190, 1192, 1194. The functions of 
those engaged in management, research (both by the management and by research 
institutions), and consultancy in the cotton industry are discussed. Particular 
reference is made to the position of the Shirley Institute in this respect. C—Il. 


Textile Quality-Control Laboratories: An Analysis. D.S. Hamby. Text. 
World, 1950, 100, September, 120-121, 123. A survey has been made of the . 
quality-control laboratories of a number of American textile mills. An analysis 
of the information is presented in tabular form giving details of laboratory 
organisation, the type of tests carried out, and the percentage of mills using each 
test. C—11. 
Work Study in Cotton: Pilot School for Spinning. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 


123, 530-531. A brief summary is given of a report on the progress of the Cotton 
Board’s pilot work study school for the spinning industry. c—il. 
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Wool Fat: A Study of the Allergenic Constituents of Lanolin. M. B. Sulz- 
berger and M. P. Lazar. J. Investigative Dermatology, 1950, 15, 453-458. In 
four lanolin-allergic subjects the responsible allergen was a constituent or con- 
stituents of the mixed alcohols of wool fat, and was not present in the other 
fractions. The chemical nature of the responsible allergen has not been ascer- 
tained, nor has its presence been discovered in human skin or sebum. w—l11. 


12—CONFERENCES AND EXHIBITIONS 


Textile Machinery, 1900 and 1950: American Textile Machinery Exhibition. 
Anon. Text. World, 1950, 100, No. 7, 99-153. An extensive account is given, 
with photographs, of the machinery exhibited at the 1950 American Textile 
Machinery Exhibition, and comparisons are made with the textile machinery 
of 1900. C—12, 
American Textile Machinery Exhibition. W. B. Dall. Indian Text. J., 1950, 


60, 695-701. An illustrated impression of the Atlantic City textile machinery . 
exhibition (May 8-12) is presented. C—12. 


Whitin Machinery at the Atlantic City Exhibition. Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitin Rev., 1950, 17, No. 2, 1-21. Brief details, with illustrations, are given of 
the following machines produced by the Whitin Machine Works and exhibited 
at the Atlantic City Textile Machinery Exhibition: model J comber, roving 
frames, model P2E drawing frame, Whitin-Schweiter automatic weft winder, 
“‘C6"’ ring twister, model R ring twister for ‘worsted, model P ring twister, model 


| 2 F-2 spinning frame, and model E wool spinning frame. C—12. 
a Swiss Trade Fair, Basle, 1950: Textile Machinery. (‘‘ Riickblick auf die 
to diesjahrige Mustermesse in Basle.’’) H. Kagie. Text. Rdsch., 1950, §, 198-201. 
iti This is a brief review of the textile exhibits shown at the Fair. These include 
op air-conditioning plant, fly- and ring-doubling machinery, automatic shuttle 


boxes, a cloth inspection machine, a drying machine in which excess water is 
first removed by compressed air, and a universal calender with a maximum 
working pressure of 15,000 kg. (33,000 lb.) and a pressure variation of about 1 per 
cent. C—12. 


“Textile Recorder”? International Exhibition of Knitting Machinery and 
Accessories. Anon. Text. Rec., 1950, 68, September, 89-124. A complete list 
of exhibitors is given together with details and some illustrations of the machinery 
which was on show at Leicester (October, 1950). C—12. 


Knitting Machinery and Accessories Exhibition, Leicester, 1950. Anon. Text. 
Wkly, 1950, 46, 861-866; 936-982; 1060-1066. An illustrated review is presented 
of the knitting machinery and equipment shown at the ‘‘ Textile Recorder’’ 
International Knitting Machinery and Accessories Exhibition held in Leicester 
on October 11th to 21st, 1950. The exhibits are classified according to manufac- 
turers. C—12. 


Cotton Board Conference, 1950. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 665-677, 689-690, 
692-694a, 711-734; Text. Wkly, 1950, 46, 1105-1122, 1166-1176, 1244-1250. Com- 
prehensive reports are given of the proceedings of a conference held at Harrogate 
on October 22-22, 1950. The theme was ‘‘ Pursuing Higher Efficiency '’ and the 
three sessions related to Production and Management, Marketing, and Industrial 
Relations. C—12. 


Leicester Knitting Machinery Exhibition. Anon. Silk & Rayon Rec., 1950, 
24, 1284-1308. An illustrated preview is given of the machinery and accessories 
shown at the above exhibition on October 11-21, 1950. C—12. 


Society of Dyers and Colourists: Summer School in Dyeing. Anon. Text. 
Merc., 1950, 123, 547, 549, 550. Summaries are given of papers presented at the 
Summer School in Dyeing, 1950 (held in Leeds), as follows: (1) ‘‘ Physical and 
Chemical Structure and Properties of Textile Fibres in Relation to Dyeing’’ by 
J. B. Speakman, (2) ‘‘ Technique of Dyeing Research and its Practical Applica- 
tion’’ by T. Vickerstaffe, (3) The interpretation and application of graphical 
data, by J. Holt, (4) ‘‘ Continuous Processing’’ by R. G. Fargher, (5) ‘* The 
Impact of the Newer Fibres on the Textile Industry ’’ by J. G. Evans, and (6) 
‘* Dyeing in Retrospect and Prospect ’’ by F. Scholefield. C—12. 
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Textile Machinery: The 16th Southern Textile Exposition. Anon. Text. 
World, 1950, 100, September, 171-196; Text. Industr., 1950, 114, September, 
137-148; Rayon synth. Text., 1950, 31, September, 44-58. A list of exhibitors 
with an indication of their products on show at the textile machinery exhibition 
at Greenville, Southern Carolina, U.S.A. (October 2-7, 1950) is presented. C-—12. 


X-Ray Analysis: Institute of Physics Conference at Leamington Spa, 1949. 
Anon. Brit. ]. appl. Phys., 1950, 1, 161-171. A report is given of the proceed- 
ings of the conference on X-ray analysis arranged by the Institute of Physics 
(held in Leamington Spa in December, 1949). Summaries of papers and dis- 
cussions are given which fall into two groups—‘‘ The Interaction of Structure and 
Chemical Behaviour’’ and ‘‘ Geiger Counter Techniques in X-Ray Analysis.”’ 
A brief sum of M. von Laue’s paper on ‘‘ The Absorption of X-Rays ’’ is 
included. [45 references. ] C42. 


Yarn Preparation. Anon. Text. Merc., 1950, 123, 753-769. Summaries are 
given of the papers presented at the Textile Institute one-day conference at 
Burnley on October 26, 1950. C—12, 


Correction 


J. Textile Institute, 1951, 42, As, the last item but one. ‘‘ News Editor— 
American Chemical Society ’’ should be deleted, and instead on page A3, should 
be inserted after the item ‘‘ Chemical Abstracts ’’ ‘‘ Chemical and Engineering 
News—Chem. & Engng. News.”’ 
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